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CANCELLATION OF INVITATIONS 


ARABIC 
ARMENIAN 
BOHEMIAN 
CHINESE 
CZECHO-SLOVAKIAN 
DANISH 
FINNISH 
FRENCH 
GAELIC 
GERMAN 
GREEK 
HUNGARIAN 
ITALIAN 


JAPANESE 
JEWISH 
MAURI 
NORWEGIAN 
PATOIS 
PHILIPPINE 
POLISH 
PORTUGUESE 
RUSSIAN 
SPANISH 
SWEDISH 
TURKISH 
WELSH 


T is interesting that the 26 foreign lan- 
guages listed above are spoken by 
different members of The Emporium 


staff. 


size of this great store. 
a cosmopolitan city in itself. 


It impresses one again of the huge 


The Emporium is 
A melting 


pot of ideas, methods, nationalities and 
personalities, striving for one purpose. 
That of better serving you with merchan- 


dise. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


° ° 
Labor Council Directory 
Labor Council meets every Friday at 

8 p.m. at Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp Streets. Secretary’s office and head- 
quarters, Room 205, Labor Temple. 
Executive and Arbitration Committee 
meets every Monday at 7:30 p.m. Label 
Section meets first and third Wednes- 
days at 8 p.m. Headquarters telephone 
—Market 56. 

(Please notify Clarion of any Change.) 
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Alaska Fishermen—Meet Fridays during Febru- 
ary, March, April and October, 49 Clay. 

Asphalt Workers—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 

Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers No. 104— 
Meet Tuesdays, 224 Guerrero. 

Auto and Carriage Painters—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Thursdays, 200 Guerrero. 

Auto Mechanics No. 1305—Meet Tuesdays 8 p. m., 
108 Valencia. 

Baggage Messengers—Meet 2nd Monday, 60 Mar- 
ket. Sec., Robert Berry, 1059 56th St., Oakland. 

Bakers No. 24—Meet Ist and 3rd Saturdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Satur- 
days, 112 Valencia. 

Barbers No. 148—Meet lst and 3rd Mondays, 
112 Valencia. 

Beer Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd Tuesday. 

Bill Posters—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 230 
Jones, 

Blacksmiths and Helpers—Meet Ist and 3rd Tues- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Roilermakers No. 6—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Bookbinders—Office, room 804, 693 Mission. Meet 
3rd Friday, Labor Temple. 

Bottlers No. 293—Meet 3rd Tuesday, 
Temple. 

Boxmakers and Sawyers—Meet Ist and 3rd Tues- 
days. 

Brewery Workmen No. 7—Meet 3rd Thursday, 
Labor Temple. 

Broom Makers—Meet last Saturday, Labor Tem- 
ple. 

Butchers No. 115—Meet Wednesday, Labor Tem- 
ple. 

Butchers No. 508—Meet Ist and 3rd Fridays, 
Masonic Hall, Third and Newcomb Sts. 


Cemetery Workers—Meet 1st and 3rd Saturdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Labor 


Cigarmakers—Meet lst and 3rd Thursdays, Econ- 
omy Hall, 143 Albion Ave, 


Chauffeurs—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 112 
Valencia. 

Commercial Telegraphers—Meet Ist Mondays, 274 
Russ Bldg. 

Cooks No. 44—Meet Ist and 4th Thursdays at 
8:30 p.m., 8rd Thursday at 2:30 p.m., 1146 
Market, 

Coopers No. 65—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Cracker Bakers No. 
Labor Temple. 

Cracker Packers’ Auxillary—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Tuesdays, 1524 Powell. 

Draftsmen No. 11—Sec., Ivan Flamm, 261 Octavia 
St., Apt. 4. 

Dredgemen No. 898—Meet Ist and 3rd Sundays, 
105 Market. 

Electrical Workers No. 151—Meet Thursdays, 112 
Valencia. 

Electrical Workers No. 6—Meet Wednesdays, 200 
Guerrero. 

Electrical Workers 537, Cable Splicers. 


Egg Inspectors—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Elevator Constructors and Operators—Meet Ist 
and 3rd Fridays, 200 Guerrero. 

Federal Employees No. 1—Office, 746 Pacific 
Building. Meet Ist Tuesday, 414 Mason. 

Federation of Teachers No. 61—Meet 2nd Mon- 
day, Room 227, City Hall. 

Ferryboatmen’'s Union—Meet every other Wednes- 
day, 59 Clay. 

Garage Employees—Meet 2nd Thursday, Laber 
Temple. 

Garment Cutters—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Garment Workers No. 131—Meet lst and 3rd 
Thursdays at 5 p.m., 2nd at 8 p.m., Labor 
Temple. 

Glove Workers—Meet Ist Tuesday, Labor Temple. 

Grocery Clerks—Meet 1st Thursday, Labor Tem- 
ple. 

Hatters No. 23—Sec., Jonas Grace, 1114 Mission. 

Ice Drivers—Sec., V. Hummel, 3532 Anza. Meet 
2nd and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Iron, Steel and Tin Workers—Sec., John Coward, 
R. F. D. 1, Box 137, Colma, Cal. Meets 1st 
and 3rd Tuesday, Metropolitan Hall, So. 8. F. 

Janitors No. 9—Meet Ist and 3rd Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Label Section—Meets Ist and 3rd Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. Phone Hemlock 2925. 

Labor Council—Meets Fridays, Labor Temple. 

Laundry Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


125—Meet 3rd Monday. 
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The 1927 5-tube Reena 


Set, which incorporates the 
latest and best in radio. en- 


gineering. 
Pay 


$9.85 


Down 


Pay 
$9.85 


Monthly 


Home installation within our delivery 
radius included in purchase price. 


HALE’S 
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Sacramento 


Laundry Workers No. 26—Meet Ist and $rd 
Mondays, Labor Temple. 


Letter Carriers—Sec., Thos. P. Tierney, 635a 
Castro. Meets 1st Saturday, 414 Mason. 

Lithographers No. 17—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, 273 Golden Gate Ave. 

Longshore Lumbermen—Meet Ist and 8rd Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Machinists No. 68—Meet 
Temple. 

Mailers No. 18—Sec., C. W. von Ritter, 3431 Mis- 
sion St. Meets 3rd Sunday, Labor Temple. 

Marine Engineers No. 49—10 Embarcadero. 

Material Teamsters No. 216—Meet Wednesdays, 
200 Guerrero. 

Metal Polishers—Meet 1st and 8rd Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 

Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Miscellaneous Employees No. 110—Meet 2nd and 
4th Wednesdays, 131 Eighth St. 

Molders No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Molders’ Auxiliary—Meet Ist Friday. 

Moving Picture Operators—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, 230 Jones, 


Musicians No. 6—Meet 2nd Thursday; Ex. Board, 
Tuesday, 230 Jones. 

Office Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. Office, 305 Labor Temple, 

Patternmakers—Meet 2nd and 4th Fridays, Labor 
Temple. 

Pavers—Meet Ist Monday, Labor Temple. 

Paste Makers No. 10567—Meet last Saturday of 
month, 441 Broadway. 

Photo Engravers—Meet Ist Monday, Labor Tem- 
ple. 

Picture Frame Workers—Sec., W. Wilgus, 461 
Andover. 

Post Office Clerks—Meet 4th Thursday, Labor 
Temple. 

Post Office Laborers—Sec., Wm. O'Donnell, 212 
Steiner St. 

Printing Pressmen—Office, 231 Stevenson. Meets 
2nd Monday, Labor Temple. 

Professional Embalmers—Sec., George Monahan, 
3300 16th St. 

Poultry Dressers No. 17732—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Mondays, Labor Temple. 

Retail Clerks No. 432—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednes- 
days, 150 Golden Gate Ave. 

Retail Shoe Salesmen No. 410—Meet Tuesdays, 
273 Golden Gate Ave. 


Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 


Wednesdays, Labor 


SALES DIVISION 
SAN FRANCISCO 


San Jose 


Riggers 
Steuart. 

Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meets Mondays, 
59 Clay. 

Sailmakers—Sec., Horace Kelly, 2558 29th Ave. 
Meet Ist Thursday, Labor Temple. 


Sausage Makers—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 
3053 Sixteenth. 


Ship Clerks—10 Embarcadero. 

Shipwrights No. 759—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Shipyard Laborers—Meet Ist Friday. Labor Tem- 
ple. 

Stationary Engineers No. 64—Meet Tuesdays, 200 
Guerrero. 


Stationary Firemen—Meet Ist and 3rd Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple . 


Steam Fitters No. 590—Meet Ist and 3rd Wednes- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Steam Shovel Men No. 29—Meet Ist Saturday, 
268 Market. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 3rd Sunday, 
Labor Temple. 

Stove Mounters No. 61—Sec., Michael Hoffman, 
Box 74, Newark, Cal. 

Stove Mounters No. 62—A. A. Sweeney, 1528 
Walnut, Alameda, Cal. 

Street Carmen, Div. 518—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 

Tailors No. 80—Office, Room 416, 163 Sutter. 
Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, Labor Temple, 
Teamsters No. 85—Meet Thursdays, 536 Bryant. 
Theatrical Stag Employees—Meet Ist Saturday, 

230 Jones. 
Trackmen—Meet 4th Tuesday, Labor Temple. 
Trades Union Promotional League—Room 304, 
Labor Temple. Phone Hemlock 2925. 
Tunnel & Aqueduct Workers No. 45—Sec., James 
Giambruno, P. O. Box 3, Groveland, Calif. 
Typographical No. 21—Office, 525 Market. Meet 
3rd Sunday, Labor Temple. 

United Laborers No. 1—Meet Tuesdays, 200 
Guerrero. 

Upholsterers No. 28—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Tem- 
ple. 

Watchmen No. 15689—Sec., BE. Counihan, 106 


and Stevedores—Meet Mondays, 113 


Bosworth. Meet 3rd Thursday, Labor Temple. 
Waiters No. 30—Wednesdays, 3 p.m., 1256 
Market. 


Waitresses No. 48—Meet Ist and 3rd Wednesdays 
at 8 p.m., 2nd and last at 3 p.m, 1171 
Market, 


Water Workers—Sec., Thos. Dowd, 214 27th St. 
Meet Ist Monday, Labor Temple. 


Web Pressmen—Meet 4th Sunday, Labor Temple. 
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VIII.—POST-REVOLUTIONARY PERIOD, 
1919-1923, (Continued.) 

If the year 1920 and the opening months of 1921 
saw the Communists having their “innings” in 
Germany, so that many a careful observer felt 
that it was only a question of time before Ger- 
many would experience a revolution along Bol- 
shevik lines and speculated upon what this would 
mean for France, for England and for Europe as 
a whole, the reactionaries of the extreme right, 
who wanted to see the old monarchy restored, got 
in their answer with a vengeance during the latter 
half of 1921 and during 1922. In the rural dis- 
tricts and small towns they busily circulated prop- 
aganda to the effect that all the ills from which 
Germany was suffering were due to the radical 
and pacifist policies of the Socialist-Liberal gov- 
ernment, and that Germany’s only hope lay in 
restoring the monopoly, rebuilding the army, and 
preparing to take vengeance on France. As openly 
as they dared, they organized military forces. 
They perpetrated a series of political murders 
which carried off such men as the Socialist leader, 
Landauer, the Catholic Centrist leader, Erzberger, 
and finally the distinguished industrialist of liberal 
tendency, Rathenau. 

Ebert’s Proclamation. 

The assassination of Rathenau took place on 
June 24, 1922, and was a terrific shock to all Ger- 
mans who believed in the republic and did not 
wish the old regime restored. An immense general 
protest strike took place. President Ebert pro- 
claimed a “law for the protection of the republic,” 
which gave the government extreme powers for 
dealing with those who were seeking to overthrow 
it by force and violence. Unfortunately, large sec- 
tions of the German army and the majority of 
the judges are more bitterly anti-labor and anti- 
revolutionist than they are anti-monarchist, and 
Ebert’s law for the protection of the republic has 
consequently been used much oftener and more 
harshly against trade unions, Socialists and Com- 
munists than against monarchist and reactionary 
plotters. 

With the republic apparently in imminent dan- 
ger of being overthrown by the Monarchists, the 
Independent Social Democrats who, as we have 
seen, leaned strongly to the left and declared for 
soviets and a proletarian dictatorship in December, 
1919, now definitely swung back toward the cen- 
ter and on September 24, 1922, reunited with the 
Majority Social Democratic Party. Thus there are 
again only two important working class parties in 
Germany, the Social Democrats and the Com- 
munists. 

The tendency which we have been observing for 
the Germans to lean either toward the extreme 
right or to the extreme left-—to look for their 
salvation in any case to drastic and violent action, 
leaving the moderates in a very precarious posi- 
tion indeed we shall fail to understand unless we 
bear constantly in mind what was pointed out in 
an earlier chapter in this series, namely, that 
throughout these years Germany was contending 
with the after-effects of the war, with the impos- 
sible terms of the Treaty of Versailles and with 
a France torn between the desire to obtain repa- 
rations money from Germany to pay for the re- 
building of the regions devastated by the war and 
to ease the tax burden of her people and her capi- 


German Labor Movement 


By A. J. Muste, Chairman of Faculty, Brookwood 


talists (generally the latter), and the fear that a 
Germany of sixty million people sufficiently re- 
stored to pay indemnities would also be strong to 
attack France with her scant forty million people 
and take vengeance for the defeat inflicted on her 
by the Allies. 

The German capitalists faced with the possi- 
bility that for an indefinite period they might have 
to turn over practically all their profits to France 
and the other Allies to be used by the capitalists 
of other nations, had no incentive to produce and 
were naturally inclined to monarchist 
reactionaries who contended that the only way out 
was to restore the monarchy and fight to recoup 
the losses sustained in the war. 


listen to 


The German workers, on the other hand, faced 
by German capitalists still money 
while their wages, paid in bundles of paper marks, 
rapidly became nearly worthless, and by France 


who made 


and the other Allies seemingly bent on enslaving 
the German workers forever, also had no incen- 
tive to work and found plenty of logic in the Com- 
munist contention that terrible as revolution and 
civil war might be, there was no hope for the 
future anyway save in scrapping “the whole rotten 
capitalist system” and its institutions, setting up a 
proletarian state with 
revolutionary Russia. 


and forming an alliance 


To cap the climax, France, under the leadership 
of Premier Poincare, invaded the Ruhr, Germany’s 
great coal mine and steel manufacturing district, 
on January 23, 1923. The argument ran 
like this: “Germany is not paying reparations to 


French 


make good for damages inflicted in the war; she 
has no intention of paying any, is simply stalling 
all along; she must therefore be punished so that 
paying up will seem like the more tolerable alter- 
native, and at the same time that we are making 
Germany suffer we must take goods from her 
which we shall credit as part payment on her rep- 
arations bill.” 

So France struck at the Ruhr, the very heart 
of Germany’s industria! life, where pressure would 
be severely felt by all Germany and the region 
where there was coal which France could take for 
her own use or for export, thus getting something 
on her reparations account. 


The Ruhr Situation. 

But as is so often the case, “there is a colored 
gentleman in the wood pile’ and we must take a 
good look at him in order to fully understand the 
situation. The Ruhr region has coal; Lorraine, 
which, as he we have seen, Germany took from 
France in 1871 and which France took back from 
Germany in 1918, is rich in iron industry. When 
Germany held both the Ruhr and Lorraine she 
was very fortunately situated. With Germany 
holding the coal of the Ruhr and France the iron 
of Lorraine, it might seem that the pie was equally 
divided. In fact, however, the advantage still 
rested with Germany and for this reason, that 
iron is much less bulky than coal and therefore to 
save freight charges you transport iron to where 
the coal is and not coal to where iron is. The iron 
and steel industry, in other words, is located near 
the coal mines and not near the iron mines, if 
these two are in different regions. Consequently, 
after the war, iron from French Lorraine still 
went to the Ruhr and the Ruhr iron and steel in- 
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dustry was by way of rebuilding itself on a flour- 
ishing basis. But, obviously, that would not please 


French capitalists. They were not averse to a 
scheme which would put Ruhr coal as well as Lor- 
raine iron under French control and so put France 
into the leading position in western European in- 
dustrial life, which Germany had occupied from 
1871 to 1914, and threatened to hold on to in spite 


of the losses inflicted on her in the Great War. 


The Ruhr. 


> 
DISTRIBUTION THE PROBLEM 


Henry Ford announces the five-day week. Five 
days shalt thou labor, one day shalt thou rest 
and one day shalt thou do whatever thou please. 
Ford didn’t discover the five-day week. It 
long been in the minds of workers and long in 
the program of the 
international 


Next time: 


has 


labor movement. Several 


unions have brought a part or all 
of their membership to the five-day week. 
Ford doesn’t run a 
will, will. There is no doubt 
that. Some things are inevitable. Trade 
ism is one of them—because it is right. 


Henry 


union plant. Some day he 


or his son about 


union- 


But Henry Ford has just the canny sense to see 
to it that his employees are not allowed to ac- 
cumulate a compelling against the 
terms and conditions of their employment. 
a $5 minimum 


amazing thing to do. 


resentment 
He set 


wage per day when it was an 
There was a good deal of 
clap-trap about that $5-a-day rate, but it 
something, at His five-day 


start though 


started 


any rate. week will 


something, even some unions have 


had it for a long time. Ford’s action proves that 
the unions are right when they seck the five-day 
week and that employers are wrong when they 
refuse it. Our machine age can produc : 
enough in five days. 


production. 


e more than 
The 
It is distribution! 
o> 
LOAN TO FALL ILLEGAL. 

In a brief filed in the United States Supreme 
Court, government attorney declare that the loan 
of $100,000 by Edward L. Doheny, oil magnate, 
to Albert B. Fall, then Secretary of the Interior, 
was intended as a bribe. 

The loan was made when Doheny was negoti- 
ating to secure the Elks Hill oil The 
lease was set aside by the Los Angeles District 
Federal Court, and Doheny has appealed. 

> 


Demand the union label, card and button when- 
ever you are spending your union-earned money. 
Be a genuine trade unionist at all times. 


BOSS 


THE TAILOR 
1048 MARKET STREET 


Five Doors Below Granada Theatre 


great problem is not 


reserves. 
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at Strictly 
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WORKERS’ EDUCATION MEETING. 

Held under the auspices of the California State 
Federation of Labor in Hotel Oakland, Oakland, 
Tuesday evening, September 21, 1926. 

The meeting was called to order at 8:10 p.m. 
by President Roe H. Baker of the California State 
Federation of Labor, who explained briefly that 
the meeting had been called to afford the delegates 
in attendance at the convention of the State Fed- 
eration of Labor and other persons interested in 
workers’ education, an opportunity to meet and 
exchange experiences, views and suggestions for 
the promotion of this new development in the edu- 
cational field. 


The chairman thereupon introduced Mr. John L. 
Kerchen, organizer of classes in workers’ educa- 
tion for the Extension Division of the University 
of California. Mr. Kerchen spoke for some twenty 
and an outline of the 
department as it has progressed. The following 


minutes gave work of his 
is a resume of his address: 

The work of the department in workers’ edu- 
cation is controlled by an educational committee 
of nine members, the majority of whom are repre- 
sentative of labor. Workers’ education in Califor- 
nia has passed through the initial stages required 
for the introduction and establishment of this new 
educational activity. We are fortunate in having 
already secured the money, the teachers, the pub- 
ficity, the approval and co-operation of the organ- 
ized movement; 
there would be no 


labor essentials without which 


future for workers’ education. 

The greatest present need in workers’ education is 
to secure the pupils for the classes that are being or 
may be instituted wherever pupils can be secured 
for them. The first requisite to this end will be to 
create the desire, interest and psychology leading 
toward this aim among the members of the labor 
organizations, 


To create such desire for workers’ education, 
that is education of adult workers, new methods 
of approach and teaching will have to be insti- 
tuted. An must 
benefit the individuals but 
standing of its social value. 


cation, 


endeavor be made not only to 


to create an wunder- 


Before workers’ edu- 
scientific and 


there were vocational 


tems of education that had to make their slow and 


sys- 


gradual way toward recognition and progress. 
We no longer need point out the benefits and 
value of these preceding systems of education, 


they have already established themselves, and the 
labor movement as such does not need to expend 
its energies to promote them, They have been 
accepted by all elements of the people. 
so with workers’ education, 
the prejudice even 
themselves. endeavor must 
be to eradicate this prejudice, to establish inter- 
est in workers’ education and arouse a desire for it. 


But not 
The greatest obstacle 
to overcome is 


among 


against it, 


workers Our 


To succeed we need to educate the understanding 
and show the practicability of the methods used 
to achieve this purpose. 

Before any attempt be made to extend workers’ 
education, we must secure control of it by 
for the workers themselves. 
plished. 


and 
This is being accom- 
The labor organizations are interesting 
themselves in this education and taking steps to 
organize classes and provide lectures and courses 
of instruction for their members. This is the right 
way to go about it. . 

In seeking to define workers’ education one may 
compare it with the science of economics, which 
is defined to include the three great fields of 
production, distribution and consumption. Edu- 
cation covers three similar fields, or distinct activ- 
ities and functions. 

The old wage theory, used more as a propa- 
ganda phrase than as being really scientific, de- 
clared for “a fair day’s pay for a fair day’s work.” 
This theory is no longer accepted, and recently 
the Atlanta convention of the American Federa- 
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tion of Labor substituted a new one, known as 
“wages are 
to be based upon the productivity of the work- 
* Workers’ education will also have to be 
based upon the right theory of producing educa- 
tion, 


the production theory of wages, that 


ers 


Attempts have been made to solve this problem, 
and we have thus far found it practical to under- 
ake courses of instruction in a great many sub- 
jects. Classes are formed to study single sub- 
jects, in many and varying fields of knowledge. 
Foremost of these are those devoted to the formu- 
ation and conveying of thought, courses in Eng- 
ish public speaking. Thereafter we have 
vocational subjects and branches of 
shop and trade economics and skill. Next come 
uistory of the labor movement and allied subjects. 


and 
courses in 


All these subjects come under our definition of 
and distribution of education. As for 
consumption, we turn to the fields of art, music, 
hobbies of various kinds and the dramatic, liter- 
ary and recreational fields, 


production 


Methods to be used are of greatest importance. 
The one most commonly used is the formation of 
a class to study a particular subject under the 
guidance of a teacher. The most successful classes 
are those organized by the labor organizations 
themselves and for their own members. Local 
interest and pride in such work tends to secure 
them the required support. 


It has been found that where a fee is charged 
for membership in the class, the enrollment is 
better and the attendance better than where there 
is no fee for tuition, or the course is offered gratis. 
It seems that here as elsewhere in life, what is 
paid for is best appreciated. Workers’ education 
classes organized by the University of California 
are paid for by 
students in the 
for the teachers. 


the Extension Division, and the 
classes are only required to pay 
The fee for a class of 12 lectures 
is usually from $5 to $6, according to the num- 
ber in the class. A good and workable plan is to 
have the classes commence and continue for an 
hour previous to the regular meeting, say from 
7:30 to 8:30 in the evening. 


recommended is to 
have the class use one of the books furnished by 
the National Educational Committee on Workers’ 
I<ducation, and to have the various chapters as- 
signed to different members, each one to study his 
particular chapter and explain same to the class 
and lead in the discussion when it serves as the 


Another successful method 


topic for a particular evening. In this way we may 
our of creating wider interest and 
securing students in workers’ education courses. 


reach goal 

The meeting was then thrown open for general 
discussion and a number of those in attendance 
presented individual experiences, views and sug- 
gestions. 

Delegate Wm. G. Turner of San Francisco 
Waiters No, 30 gave a resume of twelve lectures 
given before members of his union, which em- 
braced the subjects of anthropology, company 
unions, labor capitalism and banking, labor in- 
junctions, court decisions, etc. The first three 


lectures were attended by about sixty members 
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and the interest continued, the later lectures being 
attended by about fifty members. 

The delegate of the Bakery Wagon Drivers of 
San Francisco stated his organization had pro- 
vided a course in public speaking which was ap- 
preciated and well attended by the members. 

Mr. Buzzell, secretary of Los Angeles Central 
Labor Council, told about the formation of classes 
by that body for the last three years. The first 
year three classes started, none finished; the sec- 
ond year three classes started and finished, and 
this year four classes have started. The Brick- 
layers are also contemplating forniing a combina- 
tion class in English and shop economics. 

W. R. Ball, a teacher and organizer of workers’ 
education in Minnesota during the war period 
and later, gave an interesting account of his 
experiences in that state and would like to take 
part in such work in California. He thought free 
tuition was not promotive of as good results as 
where the students are required to pay for their 
own tuition. He thought the main value of this 
education and its best aims would be to develop 
leadership in the labor movement. 

Delegates J. D. Kirkpatrick of San Francisco 
Waiters No. 30 thought public speaking should be 
one of the principal aims of this kind of education, 

Chairman Baker expressed a desire to see the 
younger element take interest and hold of work- 
ers’ education, if it is to be able to realize its aims 
and continue successfully. 

Delegate Crooks of Stockton laid stress upon 
the necessity of educating apprentices in the vari- 
ous trades. Education and efficiency are the 
backbone of organized labor. Through these we 
secure the means of collective bargaining for the 
improvement of working conditions. To retain 
these fundamental features in our movement, we 
must foster and use workers’ education and deem 
it an essential of trade union activity. Our prin- 
cipal function should be to apply knowledge to 
trade union affairs. And in that direction trade 
union history will be the foremost means in the 
promotion of workers’ education. 

Mr. H. P. Melnikow, of the Labor Bureau, Inc., 
sought to impress the meeting with the importance 
of labor itself furnishing, conducting and con- 
trolling workers’ education. Those who control 
any kind of education are those who achieve the 
chief benefits of that education, and those who 
receive it bear the imprint of the source from 
which they receive it; the spirit of a particular 
education manifests itself in the results thereof. 
Workers’ education must take a leaf from public 
education. Not voluntary but compulsory attend- 
ance is what is required for success in workers’ 
education. Standards of educational requirements 
and attainments are needed to be established for 
membership in a trade union. Each organization 
should set us such educational requirements. He 
related how at Sorbonne University in Paris, 
France, he had seen a prominent professor lec- 
turing to a very small class, and had judged that 
the subjects of his lectures were not attractive. 
However, at the last lecture of the course over 
two hundred students were in attendance. Aston- 
ished at this, he inquired into the matter and 
found that those previously attending had been 
there for the mere purpose of taking shorthand 
notes of the lectures, which were subsequently 
transcribed and furnished to the rest of the class 
for their study. But on account of the lack of 
time to transcribe the notes of the last lecture, 
all the students of the class were in attendance so 
as not to miss anything, in case the examinations 
thereafter held should be based upon matters dealt 
with in the last lecture. 

Mr. Melnikow advocated that every applicant 
for membership in a trade union be required to 
take a certain preliminary course of instruction 
before admission, the same sort of education which 
an applicant for citizenship is required to take 
before being admitted to citizenship. He said that 


the trade union movement presents two distinct 
structional differences. We have the local central 
labor and trade councils, whose field lie chiefly 
in maintaining labor’s prestige in the local political 
fields. The national and international unions aim 
mainly to control the economic field of the labor 
movement. Now the function of workers’ educa- 
tion should be to link these two distinct structures 
together. 

Mr. Paul Mohr, of the Teachers’ Federation of 
San Francisco, pointed out that from experience 
gained in organizing classes in the Labor Temple, 
under auspices of the San Francisco Labor Coun- 
cil, classes composed of women seemed to be bet- 
ter attended than classes formed for men, 

Mr. Duprey, of the same organization as the 
previous speaker, embraced the idea that some 
sort of compulsion is required in securing pupils 
in workers’ education. But to succeed we must 
abandon the old methods and institute new ones. 
Public education through legislation providing for 
part-time education has overcome the principal 
objections against compulsory attendance, that 
such interfered with the ability of the student to 
earn his sustenance by work. New incentives to 
education must be found and used. The college 
graduate will dominate the field of labor, unless 
labor, through the aid of workers’ education, gains 
the additional knowledge required to overcome the 
advantages possessed by the college graduate. 
Both are working under handicap, but in the end 
knowledge and education will tell, wherefore labor 
should do all it can to provide education for adult 
workers to keep pace with the demands and prog- 
ress of modern industry. 

A gentleman coming all the way from Germany 
was introduced to the meeting. He gave an out- 
line of workers’ education in that country. Like 
in America, such education is of two kinds: 
(1) vocation and (2) cultural. But in Germany, 
instead of having a division of occupations and 
trades numbering from 100 to 120, they have there 
only 20 to 30. As a consequence workers’ educa- 
tion has progressed more in Germany than here, 
and the obstacles to be overcome here are so much 
greater. He also referred to greater specializa- 
tion of instruction here than in his homeland. 
Here, for instance, different universities possess 
various educational flavors or peculiarities. A man 
educated at Harvard is somewhat different from 
one educated at Amberst, and so forth. He 
thought he could discern the same thing in work- 
ers’ education in this country. 

Delegate Weinstein of the Oakland Central 
Labor Council alluded to the labor colleges in the 
East. He questioned the intent of workers’ edu- 
cation in general. Is it a necessity? Is it simply 
a class education movement? Or does it tend to 
lead the workers out of their class? The average 
father of the working class desires to give his son 
a becoming education; not, however, to enable 
his son to become a better workman, but to have 
him become a lawyer, doctor or something differ- 
ent from what his father is. The father found 
that an academic education was essential to entry 
into the professions, and he is therefore seeking 
to secure such an educational advantage for his 
offspring. This might be overcome by establish 
ing classes for workers’ children, to teach them 
to understand the dignity of labor and the re- 
spect that is due to those who perform labor well 
and proficiently. The lot of the worker in mod- 
ern society should be elevated by means of proper 
education. That education is helpful is proven by 
the fact that managers of great enterprises rise 
from the ranks of the workers, and thus prove the 
worth of understanding and knowing one’s work 
in the management of modern industry. Workers’ 
education, under the leadership of the American 
Federation of Labor, will have to study and meet 
this problem. 

Mrs. Daisy Houck, of the United Garment 


Workers, suggested that workers’ education 
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should furnish courses suitable for education in the 
various trades and that a lack of such courses 
was a hindrance to this kind of educational ac- 
tivities among the women of her trade. 

Mr. Kerchen promised that such courses in 
what are termed shop economics would be secured, 
if possible, 

Mrs. Houck also called attention to the diffi- 
culties besetting the entire subject, how to pro- 
vide education for those that are often over- 
worked, underfed and underpaid, or having after 
working hours the added care of homes, the fam- 
ily and the household. Women, she said, are, as 
a rule, amenable to obedience and discipline, but 
how can we further impose upon them when they 
have to take care of the home, the children, the 
sick, etc. These are the great obstacles to be 
overcome in providing education for the workers. 

President Baker then thanked those present for 
their attendance and interest and expressed the 
hope that this interchange of views and sugges- 
tions would result in mutual benefits. The meet- 
ing then adjourned at 10 p.m. 

THEODORE JOHNSON, 
Secretary Pro Tem. 
Pm ne ly, 
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THE LABOR CLARTON 


Friday, October 15, 1926 


RESOLUTIONS BEFORE CONVENTION. 
(By International Labor News Service.) 

Resolutions running close to the normal num- 
ber, among them being a most important one pro- 
viding for methods of financing a real fight against 
the company union delusion, and, perhaps natu- 
rally, one calling for recognition of the Soviets, 
which will “get the gate,’ are before the American 
Federation of Labor convention. Following is a 
summary of all resolutions: 

No. 1—By John J. Collins, Tunnel and Subway 
charter of 
dual 


Constructors: Asking revocation of 
Local No. 63, Hod Carriers, alleging it a 
organization. 

No. 2—By Thomas F. McMahon, Textile Work- 
Calling on all organized labor to 
assist striking Passaic textile workers now or- 
ganized as Local 1603, United Textile Workers. 

No. 3—By Thomas F. McMahon, Textile Work- 
assistance for 
textile against reduction 
inaugurated by American Thread Company, Willi- 


ers’ delegation: 


ers’ delegation: Asking financial 


workers striking wage 
mantic, Conn, 

No. 4—By Thomas F. McMahon, Textile Work- 
ers’ delegation: establishment under 
euidance of executive council of a labor chautau- 


Proposing 


qua to assist organization work in South. 

No. 5—By Thomas F. McMahon, Textile Work- 
Warning textile workers against 
and urging workers so organ- 
ized ta convert company unions into bona fide 
labor organizations under United Textile Work- 


ers’ delegation: 


company unions 


ers. 

No. 6—By Don Witt, California State Federa- 
tion: Reaffirming protest against modification of 
law excluding aliens ineligible to citizenship. 

No. 7—By Don Witt, California State Federa- 
tion: To direct president of American Federation 
of Labor to proceed with appointment of Ameri- 
can members of joint American-Mexican commis- 
sion on migration. 

No. 8—By George F. Heddrick, Painters’ dele- 
instruct electrical workers to dis- 
standards, stoplights, 


gation: To 


continue painting poles, 
alarm boxes, etc. 


No. 9—By A. ING 


support to 


Bakers’ delegation: 
and 


Myrup, 
Pledging bakery confectionery 
workers against Ward Bread Trust. 

No: 10—By UR. ie. “Harris, Miami 1G) 1. -U.: 
Commending relief work and urging support of 
efforts of Miami labor in hurricane relief. 

No. 11—By Siantiago Iglesias, Porto Rico Fed- 
Recording American Federation of Labor 
visit 
Porto Rico to investigate working, living, indus- 


eration: 
as desirous that congressional commission 
trial and financial conditions. 

No. 12—By Santiago Iglesias, Porto Rico Fed- 
eration: transfer of administration of 
Porto Rico from Bureau of Insular Affairs to a 
civil government. 

No. 13—By Santiago Iglesias, Porto Rico Fed- 
eration: 


Favoring 


Recounting a tax on Porto Rican unions 
and asking continued assistance from American 
Federation of Labor. 

No. 14 (Unanimously adopted second day)—By 
Morris Sigman, Ladies’ Garment Workers’ delega- 
tion: Extending support and asking financial as- 
sistance for forty thousand cloak makers on strike 
in New York for over 14 weeks. 

No. 15—By T. P. Holicraft, Olympia, Wash., 
Trades Proposing that women’s label 
leagues have equal representation with trade unions 
in local central bodies. 

No. 16—By Adolph Hirschberg, Musicians: To 
concur in plan of union label products, store man- 
agement and approve agreement adopted by Phila- 
delphia: (€y 12>: 

No. 17—By A. J. Chlopek, Longshoremen: Pro- 
posing amendment to act to prohibit enlisted men 
from accepting work in conflict with employment 
Of Clvillans. 


Council: 


No. 18—By A. J. Chlopek, Longshoremen: For 


law to provide that contractors on navy yard work 
shall give employment preference to American 
citizens and pay prevailing wages. 

No. 19—By J. M. O’Hanlon, New York Federa- 
tion: For law to provide against employment of 
aliens in competition with citizens, members of 
Longshoremen’s Union. 

No. 20—By J. M. O’Hanlon, New York Federa- 
tion: To prohibit enlisted men from accepting 
work interfering with employment of civilians. 

No. 21—By J. M. O’Hanlon, New York Federa- 
tion: For legislation providing that contracts for 
work done for the government shall stipulate em- 
ployment preference for American citizens and 
pay prevailing wages. 

No. 22—By A. J. Chlopek, Longshoremen’s dele- 
gation: Same as No. 21. 

No. 23—By J. M. O’Hanlon, New York Federa- 
tion: Proposing indorsement of Governor Smith 
of New York for presidency of United States. 

No. 24—By J. M. O’Hanlon, New York Federa- 


tion: Opposing increases of postage on printed 
matter. 

No. 25—By A. J. Chlopek, Longshoremen’s 
delegation: Urging continued effortto secure 


enactment of longshoremen’s and harbor work- 
ers’ compensation act by American Federation of 
Labor. 

No. 26—By J. M. O’Hanlon, New York Federa- 
tion: Reaffirming adherence to principle of inheri- 
tance tax set forth in 1919 convention and oppos- 
ing repeal of Federal estate tax law. 

No. 27—By J. M. O’Hanlon, New York Federa- 
tion: Opposing proposed legislation for register- 
ing and finger-printing aliens. 

No. 28—By Post Office Laborers’ Union No. 
17864, Philadelphia: Supporting bill providing for 
increased compensation for Post Office Depart- 
ment watchmen, messengers and laborers. 

No. 29—By W. R. Boyer, Broom and Whisk 
Makers: For assistance in organizing broom mak- 
ers, and to induce dealers to refuse to handle 
prison-made goods. 

No. 30—By Andrew Furuseth, Seamen: Defi- 
nitely opposing entry into League of Nations, 
World Court or International Labor Office. 

No. 31—By Andrew Furuseth, Seamen: Oppos- 
ing H. R. 10009 and H. R. 8399 as weakening the 
Seamen’s Act. 

No, 32—By Andrew Furuseth, Seamen: To sup- 
port A. 3574, a bill to provide for deportation of 


certain aliens, so-called seamen, left by outgoing 
ships. 

No. 33—By Andrew Furuseth, Seamen: For 
legislation to bring seamen in lake and coastwise 
trade under supervision of Shipping Commissioner. 

No. 34—By James A. Short, Stone Cutters: For 
congressional investigation of harmfulness of air 
hammers. 

No. 35—By James O’Connell, Metal Trades De- 
partment: For campaign by American Federation 
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THE LABOR CLARION 


Seven 


of betes to organize tii easbne industry, pre- 
ceded by conference of international officers of 
interested trades. 

No. 36—By M. J. Keough, John P. Frey, J. W. 
Mara, Pierce F. Hayden, Molders: Requesting 
reaffirmation declaring Holland Furnace Co. un- 
fair. 

No. 3/—By Mary L. ‘Garner, C. L: U., ‘South 
Bend, Ind.: To place widows of Civil War vet- 
erans on same pension basis as widows of veterans 
of other wars. 

No. 38—By A. O. Wharton, Machinists’ delega- 
tion: That street car men relinquish men en- 
gaged in manufacture, maintenance and repair. 

No. 39—By A. O. Wharton, Machinists’ dele- 
gation: To ask Secretaries of Navy and War to 
put those departments on 44-hour week basis. 

No. 40—By Sam Squibb, Granite Cutters and 
Quarry Workers’ delegation: Protesting against 
awarding of contracts for war monuments to Ital- 
ian firms. 

No. 41—By W. L. Funderburk, Stove Mounters: 
Asking publicity for action of Estate Stove Co., 
makers of the Heatrola, in assembling with non- 
union labor. 

No. 42—By Samuel Seehaffer, Uniontown, Pa., 
Trades and Labor Council: To require interna- 
tionals to send delegates to central bodies and 
provide penalty for non-compliance. 

No. 43—By W. W. Britton, Metal Polishers: To 
declare Hillerick & Bradsby Co., Louisville, un- 
fair. 

No. 44—By Morris Sigman, International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ delegation: 
trict organizing campaigns. 

No. 45—By Christian M. Madsen, Painters: To 
make citizenship possible to Hindus, as provided 
in Senate Bill 4505. 

No. 46—By Morris Sigman, Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ delegation: To modify immigration laws 
to open doors to oppressed and persecuted work- 
ers of Europe. 

No. 47—By Morris 
Workers’ delegation: 
tary training camps. 

No. 48—By I. H. Goldberg, Cap Makers’ dele- 
gation for release of political prisoners. 

No. 49—By I. H. Goldberg, Cap Makers’ dele- 
gation: For restoration of citizenship to Eugene 
V. Debs. 

No. 50—By I. H. Goldberg, Cap Makers’ dele- 
gation: For recognition of Russian Soviet regime, 

No. 51—By I. H. Goldberg, Cap Makers’ dele- 
gation: For modification of immigration laws. 

No. 52—By I. H. Goldberg, Cap Makers’ dele- 
gation: For 40-hour week. 

No. 53—By Ernest Bohm, Stenographers and 
Accountants, New York: To indorse organizing 
campaign and ask unions to employ union office 
workers. 

No. 54—By R. J. Bailey, Alabama State Federa- 
tion; |). 6. eBarrett,. birmingham Gs 10.0. and 
T. L. McBrayer, Georgia Federation: Opposing 
diverting of Muscle Shoals nitrate plant for private 
profit. 

No. 55—By D. W. Helt, Signalmen: To bring 
signalmen under the hours of service law, known 
as the 16-Hour Act. 

No. 56—By John J. Pfeiffer, Missouri Federa- 
tion: Asking State Federations to call in each state 
a “crime and penal conference” to study crime, 
law enforcement and penal institutions. 

No. 57—By John J. Pfeiffer, Missouri Federa- 
tion: Proposing that American Federation of 
Labor delegates must have six labels to be seated. 

No. 58—By A. I. Shiplacoff, Federal Union No. 
17873: Denouncing the Fascist principle of gov- 
ernment. 

No. 59—By T. F. Flaherty, Letter Carriers and 
Federal Employees: For American Federation of 
Labor co-operation in eliminating “speed-up” 


To encourage dis- 


Garment 
mili- 


Sigman, Ladies’ 
Condemning citizens’ 


practices in Government employ, introduced un- 
der guise of efficiency systems. 

No. 60—By T. F. Flaherty, Letter Carriers, 
Federal Employees and Plate Printers: For as- 
sistance in getting proper recognition for night 
work from the government. 

No. 61—By T. F. Flaherty, Letter Carriers, Post 
Office Clerks and Federal Employees: For execu- 
tive council co-operation in getting extension of 
Saturday half-holiday. 

No. 62—By T. F. Flaherty, Post Office Clerks, 
Letter Carriers and Federal Employees’ delega- 
tions: To prevent arbitrary and unjust dismissals 
by establishment of civil service court of appeals. 

No. 63—By T. F. Flaherty, Post Office Clerks, 
Letter Carriers, Plate Printers and Machinists’ 
delegations: Favoring substantial increases in 
rates paid to government workers under Federal 
compensation for injury law and asking executive 
council co-opertaion, 

No. 64—T. F. Flaherty, Post Office Clerks, Let- 
ter Carriers, Federal Employees, 
Machinists’ delegations: 


Draftsmen and 
Favoring further liber- 
alization of civil service retirement law. 

No. 65—By FE. D. Barry, Pennsylvania State 
Federation: Asking that all race discrimination be 
abolished in unions. 

No. 66—By E. D. Barry, Pennsylvania Feder- 
ation: Urging continued efforts to organize the 
unorganized. 

No. 67—By E. D. Barry, Pennsylvania Federa- 
tion: To oppose citizens’ military training camps. 

No. 68—By Matthew Woll, Photo Engravers’ 
delegation: Authorizing executive council to levy 
special assessment or contributions to raise ade- 
quate funds for campaign to eliminate company 
unions. 

No. 69—By John Mangan, Illinois Federation: 
Proposing suspension of Journeymen  Horse- 
shoers’ Union pending adjustment of dispute. 

No. 70—By Matthew Woll, Photo Engravers’ 
delegation: To increase per capita tax of directly 
affiliated unions. 

No. 71—By Matthew Woll, Photo Engravers’ 
delegation: To increase maximum initiation fee 
of directly affiliated local unions. 

No. 72—By John Mangan, Illinois Federation: 


Proposing indorsement of Chicago Federation 
broadcasting station. 
No. By Thomas F. McMahon, Textile 


Workers’ delegation: Urging demand for union- 
made hosiery and underwear. 

No. 74—By Samuel Squibb, Granite Cutters: 
Proposing that convention demand investigation 
of the activities of Department of Justice agents 
in Sacco-Vanzetti case. 

No. 75—By Ben T. Oglesby, Freight Handlers 
No. 17769, Kansas City: Proposing organiza- 
tion drive in all localities and industries. 

No. 76—By Albert C. Campbell, 
dlers No. 17775, Kansas City: 
crimination. 

No. 77—By M. J. Keough and others: Urging 
state federations to support legislation to insure 
highest efficiency in practice of medicine. 

No. 78—By Lawrence F. Hart, Scranton, Pa., 
C. L. U.: Asking internationals to bring about 
co-operation of their locals with Scranton building 
trades to combat open shop, 

No. 79—By Ed R. Derrickson, Railroad Teleg- 
raphers: Proposing investigation of projected 
series of lectures by Prof. Richard T. Ely, to dis- 
cover if these lectures contain propaganda against 
proper taxation system. 

No. 80—By Fred M. Hewitt, Machinists: 
ing continued support of Near East Relief. 

No. 81—By Harry W. Fox, Wyoming Federa- 
tion: Reaffirming support and activity in behalf 
of direct primary. 

No. 82—By Luther C. Steward, 
ployees and Plate Printers’ 


Freight Han- 
Against race dis- 


Urg- 


Federal Em- 
delegations: Pledg- 
stand- 


ing assistance in support of bill providing 


ardized annual sick leave for Federal employees. 
No. 83—By J. Aldrich, Operative Plasterers, 
and Samuel P. Luzzo, Hod Carriers: Condemning 
activities of alleged dual union of mechanics and 
laborers organized by Fred Madder in Chicago. 
—& 
METAL WORKERS JOIN INTERNATIONAL. 
The American Metal 
Trades Department voted unanimously to affiliate 
with the International Metal Workers’ Federation. 
The matter was placed in the hands of the depart- 


Federation of Labor 


ment’s executive council with power to arrange 
details, including per capita tax and the safe- 
guarding of autonomy of the 
unions, 

The department convention took this action 
following speeches by a delegation representing 
the international federation. 
sists of Secretary-Treasurer Conrad Ilg of Switzer- 
land, J. T. Brownlie of England, Robert Dissman 
of Germany and Henry Labe of France. 

The visitors called attention to the growing 
unity of international capitalists, and to the recent 
formation of an European iron and steel trust. 


American trade 


The delegation con- 


They said that American capital going to Eu- 
rope is being used to bring about the high speed 
production systems of the United States and that 
with the unification of world capitalists, trade 
unionists in America should not be over-confident 
that attacks on them are out of the question, 

The department re-elected President O'Connell, 
Secretary-Treasurer Berres, and all vice-presidents. 
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War always costs money and all of the European 
nations were aware of that fact, but now they are 
objecting to paying the bill they knew they were 
contracting when they entered the war. If the 
various nations can be assured that they will not 
have to pay their debts we may rest assured 
that there will be less hesitancy about entering 
into future wars. Make them pay, and while they 
are making good they will not be able to fight 
and will also have an opportunity to contemplate 
the consequences of the next war. 

& 

The California State Federation of Labor went 
on record as favoring the repeal of the Wright 
Act. It was agreed by both the wets and the 
drys that prohibition in this state is a farce, and 


that anyone who desires liquor can get it almost 
as easily as before the passage of the Volstead Act. 
Under such circumstances it is absurd to continue 
such a law on the statute books of either the state 
or the nation. A start must be made somewhere 
and the best place to make it is in the separate 
states so that Congress may be advised of the 
feelings of the people concerning the issue. Vote 
to repeal the Wright Act at the November elec- 
tion. 


> — 
Eastern visitor to our shores is 
London, bears the 
and the Right Honorable 
Reverend Winnington-Ingram, 


the Lord 


impressive 


An 
3ishop of who 
designation name of 
and Right Foley 
D.D. Bishop Ingram has been doing some wonder- 
ing while here and among the things he has been 
puzzled by is the whyness of the prohibition act, 
the difference between a Democrat and a Repub- 
lican, and how employers enjoy so large a return 
As to the first 
two questions, many a member of organized labor 
will confess his ignorance. When it comes to the 
third subject, however, any thinking trade unionist 


in view of the high wages paid. 


could give the answer. Likewise many an em- 


ployer could enlighten the Bishop. The Bishop 
perhaps has gone to the wrong place to get in- 
formation on the wages question. The papers 
report he is visiting American universities, where 
not any too much is known about the relation be- 
tween high wages and production. He should 
meet and talk with trade unionists, who will tell 
him that high wages make a worker put his heart 
into his work, and this, combined with the lavish 
use of up-to-date machinery, brings the efficiency 
that results in high output, with consequently 
large sales and profits for the employer. 
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At the meeting of the Labor Council last Friday night, upon recommendation 
of its Law and Legislative Committee, the delegates voted to approve Proposition 
No. 4 on the ballot at the November election and to oppose No. 8. It was expected 
that a spirited contest would be waged by the friends of the latter measure, but 
when the report was read, none of them seemed to desire to discuss the merits of 
the two measures in open meeting. 

The great mass of the delegates to the Council felt that the defeat of No. 8, 
the Los Angeles highway measure, was as vitally important to the future of Cali- 
fornia’s good roads program as the passage of No. 4, the gasoline tax plan to com- 
plete the State highway system, because the first-named proposition was declared 
to be a “viciously sectional, unfair, inadequate, unsound and dangerous to the point 
of throwing the entire road building and financing machinery of the State 
into chaos.” 

Some of the main objections to No. 8 were pointed out as follows: 

Provides an unsound revenue basis by mandate to the Legislature to appro- 
priate $5,000,000 annually for twelve years without providing a source of revenue, 
thus making necessary a State tax rate increase or an ad valorem levy. 

Arbitrarily divides California into two voting districts, one consisting of thir- 
teen southern counties and the other of the balance of the State, for allotment of 
the $5,000,000 and any other highway money. It even provides that the gas tax 
funds, if 


The 


No. 4 also carries, be allocated in this unfair sectional manner. 

annual $5,000,000 appropriation cuts in half the amount recommended 
by the Highway Advisory Committee and all other competent authorities for com- 
pletion of the State highway system. 

It is unfair in that it classifies 79 per cent of the State highways in thirteen 
southern counties and but 56 per cent of those in the forty-five northern counties 
as primary and on this disproportionate ratio allots 75 per cent of the road con- 
struction funds to primary roads and divides the 25 per cent which remains for 
secondary highways in a manner that gives the southern district three times as 
much per mile as the northern district for secondary roads. 

Nndangers the maintenance of the existing highway system by abandonment of 
the principle of expenditures where need and traffic demand and by a hard-and-fast 
rule diverts almost 54 per cent of the reconstruction funds to about one-third of 
the State’s highways in the south and leaves but 45 per cent of such funds to be 
used in the north to keep almost two-thirds of the highways in repair. 

Virtually closes the door to further additions to the highway system, which 
future traffice requirements may make necessary. 

It would be a calamity to the State if No. 4, which adequately provides for 
completion of the State highway system on an equitable basis by a fair and sound 
method of raising revenue, should fail to carry. But it would be an even greater 
catastrophe to California if the extremely dangerous and un-American provisions 


of No. 8 were written into the State constitution. 
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FLUCTUATING SENTIMENTS 
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The Detroit churches and churchmen gained 
nothing but filthy lucre by withdrawing the in- 
vitations of labor representatives to address their 
members and the labor movement will lose nothing 
by that action. On the other hand, a feeling of 
resentment will come over thousands in the labor 
movement against such churches and churchmen. 
The action indicates, as nothing else could, that 
these churchmen are absolutely dominated by the 
enemies of the organized workers because of the 
contributions those enemies make to their churches 
and this will result in many trade unionists chang- 
ing the feeling of interest and friendship that had 
heretofore existed to suspicion and resentment. 


With American voters staying away from the 
polls as they do, the National Civic Federation 
is tackling a tough job when it inaugurates a 
campaign to induce citizens to vote and to enroll 
in the party of their choice. For having the 
courage to undertake such an effort the National 
Civic Federation deserves more praise than it 
is likely to get. But the situation is appalling 
and needs attention. A fifty per cent stay-at-home 
vote is no exception. And when the voters of a 
party are confronted with a choice at the primaries 
between two men of equally undesirable char- 
acteristics they have themselves to blame for not 
having participated in their party activities. And 
they are equally helpless to advance the interests 
of a desirable candidate in the primary election 
unless they are enrolled. Here is a cause that 
every trade unionist, alive to the importance of 
political activity as he is, can support and join 
in with enthusiasm. It is a struggle, not for 
today, but for a long period of time. It is to 
bring into full operation the rights and the duties 
that were worn at Concord and Lexington, Again, 


it is a tough job, but one that needs doing. 


The United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners is erecting a fine headquarters building 
in Washington, D, C., where the Machinists al- 
ready have a splendid building and where the 
American Federation of Labor owns its seven- 
story structure of brick. The bricklayers, Masons 
and Plasterers, in convention, ordered for them- 
selves a substantial headquarters building in 
Washington, to be paid for either by assessment 
or out of their general funds. At the same time 
they buy $40,000 worth of Union Labor Life In- 
surance Company stock without batting an eye. 
The International Typographical Union owns its 
office building, Typographical Terrace, and its 
splendid Printers’ Home. The _ International 
Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union owns a 
grand lay-out at Pressmen’s Home and _ thinks 
nothing at all of building a beautiful memorial 
chapel to its war heroes. Trade unions have large 
funds, made possible by dimes and quarters paid 
regularly by many members. This means strength. 
More than one international union can count its 
wealth at a quarter of a million. 
respect, likewise. 


That means 
Also discipline and executive 
ability. Only fools laugh at trade unions today. 
Only foolish workers stay out of them. 


WIT AT RANDOM 
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Motorist—“These chickens in the road cause a 
lot of accidents.” 

Farmer—“But not as many as the chickens be- 
side the driver.”—Allston Recorder. 


Born to Mr. and Mrs. Herbert P. Chronister 
a fine boy Wednesday morning. After the baby 
was born he went down-town and the boys cele- 
brated the occasion by burning his hat—Missouri 
paper. 


A little fellow left in charge of his tiny brother 
called out, “Mother, won’t you please speak to 
baby? He’s sitting on the flypaper and there’s 
a lot of flies waiting to get on.”—The Open Road. 


Diaughter—“‘Look at that funny man across the 
road.” 

Mother (looking in shop window)—“What is he 
doing?” 

“Sitting on the pavement talking to a banana 
skin.”—Tit-Bits. 


“Tt only takes me twenty minutes to get to 
my office,” said Chuggins. ‘But you didn’t arrive 
until an hour after you telephoned that you were 
leaving home.” “Yes. It took me the other 
forty minutes to get the car started.” 


“What's the matter, Hawkins?” “Matter 
enough! You know, sometime ago I assigned all 
my property to my wife, to—er—keep it out of 
the hands I am indebted to, you know.” “Yes.” 
“Well, she’s taken the money and gone off—says 
she won't live with me because I’ve swindled my 
creditors.” 


A bishop recently addressed a large assembly 
of Sunday School children, and wound up by 
asking, in a very paternal way: 

“And now, is there any little boy, or any little 
girl, who would like to ask me a question?” 

A thin, shrill voice at the back of the room 
called out, “Please, sir, why did the angels walk 
up and down Jacob’s ladder when they had 
wings?” 

“Oh, ah, yes—I see,” said the bishop. “And 
now, is there any little girl who would like to 


answer this question?” 


Mc Tavish was accused of having illicit whiskey 
in his possession. A reluctant witness admitted 
that he knew of a suspicious barrel going to the 
accused’s. 

“Now,” said the prosecuting counsel, “remem- 
ber, you are on oath. What was in the barrel?” 

“Weel,” replied the witness, “there wis ‘Mc- 
Tavish’ marked on a’e end of the barrel, and 
‘whusky’ on the ither, but being on oath, your 
honor, I couldna say whether it wis whusky or 
McTavish that wis in the barrel.” 


The Reverend John McNeill, the famous Scotch 
preacher, is never at a loss for an answer. Once 
in his career a smart young man, thinking to 
perplex him, sent up the following note, requesting 
a public reply: 

“Dear Mr. McNeill—If you are seeking to 
enlighten young men, kindly tell me who was 
Cain’s wife.” 

McNeill read the note, and then, amid breath- 
less silence, said: “I love young men—inquirers 
for truth especially—and should like to give this 
young man a word of advice. It is this: Don’t 
lose your soul’s salvation inquiring after other 
men’s wives.” 


Oe 
THE CHERRY TREE. 

Where with our Little Hatchet we tell the 

truth about many things, sometimes pro- 


foundly, sometimes flippantly, sometimes 
recklessly. 


Three million automobiles are on the road, 
touring here and there, just for fun. In these 
three million automobiles are sixteen million per- 
sons. That is a large number of automobiles and 
a still larger number of persons. Whoever has 
seen a tourist camp knows that men, women and 
babes in arms go touring at all times of the year. 
Almost every step in the social and economic 
scale is represented in these touring multitudes 
Mostly, however, they are wage earners and their 
families, or farmers and their families. Some, of 
course, are migratory birds of passage. Some 
are the gypsies who used to amble about in horse- 
drawn wagons. 

eae 


But this great number of roving men and women 
signifies to some extent and in some manner the 
freedom that is coming to those who know how 
to take it. Never in the history of the world 
has there been so large a number of persons who 
could leave their homes and wander just for the 
fun of it, even for a brief space of time. It is 
well enough and true enough to point to the 
sore spots that remain, the Passaics and the other 
towns where wages are painfully low and hours 
of labor still all too long. These spots remain 
and will remain for a time longer. They mark 
the lingering of the old economic diseases that 
were before trade unions came to teach better 
ways. 3ut while the old plague hangs on in 
spots the new freedom bursts forth in bigger spots. 

Oe) 

It is of little use to take stock only of our 
disasters if we do not also take stock of our 
gains. The gains have been enormous, as every 
village Main Street testifies. There is coming to 
humanity, through the machine which humanity 
is now beginning to know how to control, a free- 
dom surpassing anything ever known, a freedom 
for play, a freedom to move about, a mobility and 
an independence new in the world. The prodigal 
son ran away, got himself properly trimmed by 
the gold-digging fraternity and had to beat it for 
home afoot. There was no way for him to make 
a living and no flivver in which to light out for 
the home base when his money sack ran disveeuelt 
isn’t like that today. 
like that. 


It is indeed very much un- 


1 ES 

The five-day week is beginning to crowd its 
way into the work places. This means more 
leisure for pleasure and for self-education in 
whatsoever direction the individual may elect. It 
means a nearer approach, inevitably, to consump- 
tion of goods produced and therefore less likeli- 
hood of those jams of commodities which create 
what we foolishly call panics. There may be 
those who think all this running around is foolish 
and is bad for the human race. 
performance. 


It is a nomadic 
But who is to be the judge and 

It seems to be the thing that the 
multitudes want to do and by that token it is 
the right thing to do. The main point is that 
humanity has been able to wrench from this eco- 
nomic order sufficient time and money to take 
this freedom and spend it as it likes. And the 
bigger point is that where that freedom came 
from there is more freedom to be had for the 


by what right? 


millions now on the road and for others as well. 
A lot is still wrong, but a whopping lot is all 
to the good. 


Ten 
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LITTLE ESSAYS ON LITTLE THINGS 


Written for The Labor Clarion When the 
Spirit Moves H. M. C. 


& 


THE GOBLINS HAVE GOT US.—XVII. 

knew something was 
manufacture by 
unprecedented 
shelves were 
warehouses were full, 
and the workers were 
So business went to the 
Instead of inquiring into the reasons 
stand out as 
listened 


Of course, the people 


wrong. Under the system of 
leaped to 


merchants’ 


machinery production 


proportions, and when 
full and manufacturers’ 


factories closed down 


thrown out of jobs. 
bow-wows. 
for such things—reasons which 


clearly as the noonday sun—the people 
to the hocus-pocus of the politicians. 

of course, are that 
ducers worked too long hours, piling up products 
for future consumption, all to the glory and profit 
of the gentlemen close to the heads in the Prin- 
cipality of The only reason this ele- 
universally recognized and 
accepted as a fact is because we don’t like facts; 


The real reasons, the pro- 


Finance. 
mental fact is not 


we seem to hate facts. 

The leaders in the Principality of Finance say 
this agitation for short hours that goes on inter- 
mittently is just a by-product of the and 
shiftless age, and this knowledge and information 
to the workers—and they 


lazy 


gradually sifts down 
don’t like laziness and shiiftlessness. 

Civilization itself rests and is built upon over- 
production; there is no doubt about that. Primi- 
tive man had to produce one day more than he 
needed, never have had time to 
look about him in an effort to improve his condi- 
tion, but would have been kept busy all the days 
. of his life producing the necessities of that one 
day. It is elemental, even in this day of charity 
that each of us should set aside 
a portion of his income for the inevitable rainy 
day. 


else he would 


and good works, 


But that overproduction upon which civilization 
rests is now the exclusive property of the mas- 
ters of finance. It seems to me to 
civilization rather than to the kings and masters. 


belong to 


or of civilization is not 
promoted because the world’s overproduction is 
owned and controlled by 


The welfare of society 
even if the few 
hand the charity 
organizations a pittance that the by-products of 
their ownership of the overproduction, 


a few, 
are benevolent and generously 


the poor, 
may be fed and clothed and taken care of. 
Shorter 


solve, 


hours would solve, or at least tend to 
some of the problems of overproduction, 
but the masters of finance do not want the prob- 
lems solved. So they trot out the goblin and set 
the political orators to play 
Here and there appoint a labor leader to a 
position on a minor board or commission, and we 
shout, “Ha, ha! 

In every 


upon our emotions. 
they 
Labor at last is recognized!” 

legislature labor has its representa- 
tive, and we see the dawn of the millennium. We 
like it; we like to be tickled in our vanities; we 
think we are place. We like to 
like to opinions 
the League of Nations, 
though higher, in 


getting some 
men. We 
about world courts, 
why our 


destroy straw have 
and 
wages, 


power are lower. 


purchasing 


The mere suggestion that demand for 


shorter 
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hours is born of laziness and chill seeuees is 
enough to turn us away from a fact and make us 
swallow whole the nostrum offered by the po- 
litical orator—political regulation of business; 
boards, commissions and regulators. Why, one 
of our very own people might get a position on 
such a board. Wouldn't that be a glorious victory 
for all our toil and moil? Indeed it would! 
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LABOR QUERIES. 


Questions and Answers on Labor: What it 
Has Done; Where It Stands on Problems 
of the Day; Its Aim and Program; Who’s 
Who in the Ranks of the Organized 
Toilers, Etc., Etc. 


bom = 


- 


Q.—What are the three days 
ganized labor as its own days? 


set aside by or- 


A.—Labor Day, the first Monday in September; 
Labor Sunday, the Sunday preceding Labor Day, 
and Labor’s Memorial Sunday, the fourth Sunday 


in May. 


Federation of Teachers 
union in the world? 
There are teachers’ unions in various 


Q.—Is the American 
the only 


A.—No. 


teachers’ 


European countries. In France the National 
Union of Teachers includes a majority of the 
elementary teachers of the nation. 


Q.—What is the 
Room? 


Samuel Gompers Memorial 


A.—It is a room in the American Federation of 
Labor building in Washington, D. C., containing 
the desk, chair, books, writing materials and other 
things used by Samuel Gompers in his office in 
the Federation building. It also contains portraits 
and pictures of the dead labor head and a large 
collection of medals, curios, World War relics, 
books and papers belonging to Mr. Gompers. 


Q.—What is the procedure for changing the 
constitution of the American Federation of Labor? 

A.—Article XVI of the constitution says: “This 
constitution can be amended or altered only at 
a regular session of the convention and to do so 
it shall require a two-thirds vote.” 


Q.—What is the present membership of the 
American Federation of Labor? 

A.—The American Federation of Labor Execu- 
tive Council reported as follows to the Detroit 
convention, just held: “The average paid-up and 
reported for the year is 2,813,910. 
National and international organizations are re- 
quired to pay only the per capita tax upon their 
full paid-up membership, and therefore, the mem- 
bership reported does not include all the members 
involved in strikes 


membership 


and lockouts, or those who are 
unemployed during the fiscal year, for whom tax 
was not received. A survey of the membership 
of the national and international organizations and 
the unions directly affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor indicates that because of 
unemployment there were at least 500,- 
000 members for whom per capita tax was not 
paid to the American Federation of Labor. 
Adding this number to the 2,813,910 paid-up mem- 
bership will give a grand total of 3,313,910 


strikes or 


members, 
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UNION MANAGEMENT CO-OPERATION. 


By Otto S. Beyer, 
Consulting Engineer, Railway Employees’ Depart- 
ment, American Federation of Labor. 


III. MACHINERY OF CO-OPERATION. 

Perhaps the best way to present a clear picture 
of how the machinery of co-operation must be 
organized to function properly is to tell how this 
has actually been done in the maintenance-of- 
equipment departments of some of the 
where co-operation is now in effect. This requires 
a detailed description of the structures of both the 
organization and management of a typical railroad 
shop, as well as the shopmen’s standard unions. 

The railroad shop selected for this description 
is a locomotive repair plant. The major depart- 
ments of such a plant include the following shops: 
Erecting, machine, air and steam appurtenance, 
boiler, blacksmith, pipe and sheet metal, supply 
service, cab and paint, tender, and administrative 


railroads 


offices. In addition there are several auxiliary 
departments or services: Tool room, millwright 
or repair shop, general labor gang, and power 
house. 

These various shops, departments and services 
in turn are composed of further subdivisions which 
finally, are made up of definite unit organizations 
called either gangs, teams or groups. These unit 
organizations are in reality the basic production 
units of the shop. 

A production unit, as such, is organized around 
a specific job or a definite line of work on the 
same type of parts of each locomotive or car 
overhauled or manufactured. 

The management of such a shop is composed of 
foreman, general foreman of departments, assist- 
ant superintendents and a superintendent of shops. 
Auxiliary to the management is the general cleri- 
cal force under the supervision of chief clerk of 
the shop. Mention should be made of the stores 
organization or supply service attached to every 
major locomotive and car repair shop. 

Now the workers of a 
four classifications, 
Skilled mechanics, 
laborers. 


railroad shop fall into 
substantially as 
apprentices, 


follows: 
helpers, and 
There are also certain auxiliary workers 
such as clerks, crane operators, and inspectors. 
The three major groups of employees in turn 
also subdivide themselves into seven classes along 
distinct craft lines, as machinists, 
blacksmiths, sheet metal workers, 
tricians, and firemen and oilers. 


boilermakers, 
carmen, elec- 


Tinally the ‘employees constituting each one of 
the seven crafts are organized into local lodges 
which in turn are part and parcel of the inter 
national unions of their crafts affiliated with ste 
American Federation of Labor. Each of the in- 
dividual railroad lodges of these international unions 
annually elects its officers and various important 
committees, chief among them the committee au- 
thorized to look after the interests of the men in 
the shop in their relation to shop supervision and 
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management. Where unions exist and function 
and where they are accorded the status necessary 
under a program of union-management co-opera- 
tion, the local union representatives are in a posi- 
tion of peculiar importance so far as the general 
morale of the shop is concerned. 

In railroad shop service each of the local lodges 
of the standard unions is in turn either part of 
or affiliated with, three other bodies. The first of 
these is the local shop federation which is con- 
cerned with the local intercraft problems of the 
men, 

Local shop federations as a rule meet once a 
month. These meetings are either meetings of 
delegates from each lodge affiliated or meetings 
of all the shop employees of all crafts. As a 
rule each individual attending has a voice in these 
meetings. Voting on important matters, how- 
ever, is by crafts or local lodges. 


The second type of affiliated body of which each 
local craft is a member is the district, 
craft council or joint protective board. 
tricts are as a rule confined to the railroad system 
where the craft in question enjoys recognition. 
For example, all the local machinist lodges of the 
International Association of Machinists on the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad are banded together 
in District Lodge 29, I. A. of M. These district 
lodges or joint protective boards meet annually 
in convention to determine upon general craft 
policies and also to elect in convention or by 
referendum a set of regular officers. Chief among 
these district officers is the chairman of the dis- 
trict. He is maintained out of the district craft 
treasury and is actively in the service of his craft 
representing its interests over the entire 
system. 


system 
Such dis- 


railroad 
So far as any particular craft as a whole 
is concerned on a railroad, he is its most im- 
portant officer, especially in respect to the rail- 
road management. 

Lastly, each local lodge direct and also by 
virtue of its shop federation and district affiliation 
is tied in with the system federation of all the 
crafts. This system federation is governed be- 
tween annual conventions by its executive board 
and has an advisory council consisting of repre- 
sentatives of the system organization of each craft. 

Annually or biennially the railroad system fed- 
eration meets in convention, the delegates to the 
convention coming from each lodge of all the 
crafts and each local shop federation. This an- 
nual convention establishes the laws governing 
the federation, lays down general policies and 
elects the system federation officers. Aside from 
certain limitations in trade union law, the action 
of these conventions bearing upon the immediate 
relation of the shopmen to their respective man- 
agement is supreme and final. The system federa- 
tion convention is the highest authority regulating 
the affiairs of the federated shop crafts on a 
major railroad system. 


Next time: Local and System Joint Meetings. 
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CHARLES L. BAINE 


General Secrsiagr Te 


bonne. 


PAWNEE TOO-RE 
FOR 


{ Blood, Stomach, Liver and Kidneys 


3542 MISSION STREET 
Near Randall Phone Mission 383 


b-owcer— 


Phone Douglas 2412 25 Years’ Experience 
Oculists’ Prescriptions Filled 


GEO. P. MARTIN 


OPTOMETRIST AND OPTICIAN 


} Office with G. E. Biddell & Co., Kodaks, Etc. 
} 712 MARKET STREET SAN FRANCISCO ' 


Phone Market 5725 UNION STORE 


BROWN & KENNEDY 
FLORAL ARTISTS 


Funeral Work a Specialty—Lowest Prices 
510 VALENCIA STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


Seem ey 


eee oe, 
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JULIUS S. GODEAU 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR ae EMBALMER 
41 VAN NESS AVE. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
PRIVATE EXCHANGE MARKET 711 
OAKLAND STOCKTON 


FUNERAL SERVICE THAT SAVES AND SERVES 


ie eneuee and Repairs 
ANNOUNCING RHE REMOVAL OF 


General Radio & Electric Co. 


TO 1408 MARKET STREET, AT FELL STREET 
Telephone Hemlock 7062 


Radio onsen and Accessories, Parts, Repairs, Service 


t 
Electrical ApPHanees 


——) 


Authorized 


SALES Gf7eGf SERVICE 


Visit our New, Up-to-the-Minute Plant 
3160 MISSION STREET 


— 


MOSES-GETSINGER, INC. 
| _ 3160 M 


Phone Atw. 1967 


ee 


t-- eee eS 
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Home of Generous Credit 


DRESS WELL 
On Easy Terms 


HOME CLOTHING CO. 


2500 MISSION STREET 


bowwn ee 


oe 
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EVERY THING 
FOR THE 


HOME 


EASY TERMS 


FURNITURE COMPANY 


BUNSTER « SAXE 


1049 MARKET STREET 
GRANADA THEATRE DIRECTLY Opp. 


Sterling 


902 0 ow ew oe oe eee wee. 
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TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS 


The regular quarterly meeting of the Printers’ 
Mutual Aid Society was held in the Labor Tem- 
ple, Sunday afternoon, with a fairly good attend- 
ance present. There was not a great deal of busi- 
ness to come before the society, and a general dis- 
cussion was had on questions of interest to the 
The president was author- 
investigate the 


general membership. 
ized to appoint a committee to 
feasibility of the society staging a monster cele- 
bration on its fortieth anniversary in May, 1927. 
Ii successful, this celebration will be staged in the 
Civic Auditorium and will be the largest event 
ever staged by not only this but any similar or- 
ganization within the ranks of the Typographical 
Union. The report of the secretary-treasurer for 
the quarter just ended showed a gain of $200 in 
the funds of the organization. But one candidate 
for initiation was present—Dennis Stillwell of the 
Call-Post chapel being the initiate. During the 
session of the society President C. 
cigars to those present. The Printers’ Mutual Aid 
Society is one of the beneficial features open to 
members of the Typographical and Mailers’ Unions 
in San Francisco and Oakland and is one of the 
activities that should receive the support of every 
It provides a death 


3enton passed 


eligible member of the union. 
benefit and also doctors and medical care, as well 
as paying weekly benefits to those of its members 
who are unable to work, due to illness. Any of the 
members interested in gaining more information 
regarding this society may inquire of the secre- 
tary of the society, Albert Springer, at 565 Mis- 
sion street, or Secretary Michelson of the Typo- 
graphical Union, who will be glad to furnish all 
the information necessary. 

The board of directors of the California Confer- 
ence of Typographical Unions held their quarterly 
meeting in the headquarters of No, 21 on Sunday, 
October 10th, with Acting President Darrow of 
San Jose presiding. Mr. Darrow assumed the of- 
fice of president following the death of the late 
Charles P. Barrett of Sacramento, who was the 
duly elected president, Mr. Darrow being the first 
The members the 
board of directors were present: Secretary Michel- 
son of San Francisco, A. A. McDonald of Stock- 
ton, H. L. Pickens of Oakland and D. K. Stauffer 
The report of the secretary- 


vice-president. following of 


of San Francisco. 
treasurer showed the conference to be in a healthy 
financial condition, and his report was accepted. 
The report of the counselor and executive secre- 
tary, H. P. Melnikow, was received and approved 
by the board. The executive secretary and finan- 
cial secretary were ordered to make such neces- 
sary purchases of equipment as will facilitate the 
work in the executive secretary’s office. Accord- 
ing to the report of the executive secretary, but 
one union is engaged in scale negotiations at the 
present time, it being San Francisco Union, which 
is attempting to arbitrate its wage difficulties with 
the San Francisco Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

During the past month some member of the 
union, while visiting the secretary’s office, inad- 
vertently left his apron in the box maintained for 
receiving non-labeled printed matter. If the mem- 
ber will call at the president’s office, he may re- 
ceived his apron. 

Lucius A. Maginnis, who has been conducting 
a trade composition plant at 346 Clay street for 
the past several years, has suffered a breakdown 
in his health and found it necessary to dispose oi 
his prosperous business. W. N. Anderson, for- 
merly of the Kohnke Printing 
R. Q. Henderson, well-known linotype operator 
about town, have purchased the plant and will 

the at its former location. 
Anderson Henderson of 


Company, and 


business 
and 


continue 


Messrs. are two 
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No. 
bespeak for them success in their new undertak- 
ing. Mr. Maginnis will leave shortly for Southern 
California for an indefinite stay in the hopes that 
a complete rest will restore his failing health, and 
his host of friends will anxiously await word as 
to his condition. 

B. A. Hansen, for the past several years con- 
nected with the late Hansen Printing Company, 
has drawn his traveler and departed for Portland, 


21’s more enterprising young men, and we 


Oregon, where he has accepted a position as pro- 
duction manager in one of Portland’s largest com- 
Mr. Hansen is 
man who has grown up in the printing business, 


mercial printing offices. a young 
and his host of friends in San Francisco wish him 
success in his new undertaking, 

William Shannon left during the past week for 
Gardnerville, Nevada, where 
position in a newspaper office. 

“Tony” Bihn and E. R. Tansey left during the 
past week for Sebastopol, where they will spend 
the 


he has accepted a 


next several weeks assisting a Sebastopol 
printer who makes a specialty of Christmas greet- 
ing cards and novelties. Each year several of our 
members receive work in Sebastopol prior to the 
Christmas rush. 

The regular meeting of No, 21 will be held Sun- 
day afternoon, commencing at 1 o'clock, at the 
Labor Temple. Consideration of proposed changes 
in the election laws, and reports of delegates to 
both the State Federation of Labor and the late 
convention of the I. T. U. will be submitted to the 
membership, as well as other business of inter- 
est. The membership is to attend this 
meeting, 

Chronicle Notes—By Victor Aro. 

Robert (“Bobby”) McNabb, who worked at the 


Chronicle two or three years ago, dropped in last 


urged 


Tuesday night and slipped up. He has been work- 
ing in Palo Alto. 

Hi. R. Walker had an unfortunate adventure last 
Sunday night, when a couple of holdup men at- 
He was in- 
jured, but not seriously, and only lost $4. 


tacked him near Fifth and Mission. 

Johnny Neely had an encounter with one holdup, 
but got the best of him by smashing him on the 
jaw. When the holdup realized the kind of a man 
he was up against, he turned tail and fled, followed 
by some strong language from Johnny. 


Daily News Notes—By L. L. Heagney. 


As Ed Lowe and Louis Schmidt have a large 
and sufficient plenty to do in chasing commas, 
let’s all hope they do not try to prove Anita Loos 
correct when saying “Gentlemen Prefer Blondes.” 

The sheik of the night force returned Sunday. 
Milt Dunning, according to authentic informa- 
tion, underwent a major operation, apparently 
After 
this long rest he should be able to dope ads and 


without detriment to his manly physique. 


crack the whip at the peasantry with unparalleled 
vim and vigor. 


Well, the world series is over so maybe that 
loyal Missourian, Harry Crotty, can get his mind 
on something besides the St. Louis team. Harry 
Ball, that celebrated Ozark mountaineer, explains 
the reason why the Cardinals rose to front page 
eminence is that, like all Missourians, they’re fed 
on “sow bosom” and skimmed milk, which, by the 
way, may also explain why Mr. Crotty doesn’t re- 
turn to dear old Kansas City. 

Maybe it doesn’t then again 
maybe it does. Jim Hesson visited a tonsorial shop 
and came away sans the curliest of his foliage. 
Does this indicate that Jim wearies of making up 


mean anything, 


e 
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FIRE SALE! 


Peerless Sweater Mills 


$31,000 Stock 
of Women’s, Children’s & Men’s 


SWEATERS 
AT YOUR MERCY! 


Sdlé 
Now 
On! 


—— | 


1041 MARKET STREET 
SETWEEN 62 &7= OPPOSITE GRANADA THEATER 
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A Balanced 
Blend 


Of the World ' 
Cigarette "bdo 


with a delightful Ante 
ofter-taste” ie Sy 


UNION 
MADE 


(OWN 
CIGARETTES 
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The MISSION-SIXTEENTH 


WHERE YOUR DOLLAR BUYS MORE 


See Friday Evening Papers for Remarkable Values Offered by All Departments 
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Attention-Organized Labor 


WATCH FOR THIS 


UNION LABEL 
On Ready-to-Wear Cloth- 


ing, Shirts, Overalls and 
other workingmen’s 
clothing. 


The only label that is 
recognized by the 
American Federation 
of Labor and all its 
Affiliated Bodies. 


Co-op Brands—Dreadnaught Brands are on the ““We Don't 


Patronize List,’’ United Garment Workers of America. 
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the women’s page and craves to reform, or does 
it just mean Jim got a haircut? 

A member of the front office force is trying 
awfully hard to get rid of a Kleiber automobile. 
If you're lucky, you may be able to drive it home 
for the small sum of one dollar—he doesn’t say 
how much it will cost to drive it afterward. Please, 
officer, tell that policeman to call a cop before 
“Bill” Davy hears of it. 

Oh, Mr. Darrow, if you could have shown Ten- 
nessee this: Bert Cole, man picking up a double 
handful of live type and finding he had one of the 
iron uprights of the makeup table in an embrace 
impossible to break without piing his type. Noth- 
ing seen at the 101 Ranch equalled Bert’s attempts 
to escape. 


&- 
SHORT WORK WEEK NOT 
REVOLUTIONARY. 

The mining, building, and automobile industries 
are ready for the short work week, according to 
a statement by President Green. 

“Our conception of the policy of the American 
Federation of Labor is to sufficiently 
elastic to meet the developments of industry. 
That is especially true as applied to wages and 
hours,” President Green said. 

“The policy calling for the gradual reduction 
of hours is not revolutionary. 

“The pronouncement of our aims in Atlantic 
City last year were in line with our traditional 
policy. The policy of Henry Ford of establish- 
ing the five-day week is the direct consequence 
of the foresight shown by American labor. 

“Perhaps unnoticed by the public, this policy 
has established the week in some 
industries. 

“Tabor will not sacrifice wages to secure the 
shorter We will not get it until 
productivity is increased. We propose to estab- 
lish the shorter work week as industry is ready 
for it.” 

President Green said that the productivity per 
automobile industry 


make it 


shorter work 


work week. 


worker is so great in the 


that the per capita output has increased from 
25 to 50 per cent. 
“The shorter work week is made necessary 


by the nervous tension under which industry is 
carried on, by the unprecedented specialization 
and standardization of industry and the monot- 
onous and stereotyped nature of many industrial 
processes in our great plants. 

“The grinding roar and noise in modern plants 
affects the workman in way. If he 
live at all we must reduce the number of hours 
to conform to his strength. 

“Tf long hours are continued the manufacturer 
will suffer, as he will have a large labor turnover. 


every is to 


Men simply will not remain in places of employ- 
ment where they suffer physical degeneration and 
nervous exhaustion.” 


> 

CORPORATE PROFITS. 
Corporate profits in this country are setting 
new high records, it is declared in 


issue of the American Bankers’ 
Journal. 


the current 
Association 


“With reports of profits from some 250 leading 
corporations available showing their earnings for 
the first half of 1926, it is clearly indicated that 
the business profits of the present year will set 
a new high record,” the Journal says. “The aggre- 
gate earnings of this large group are $568,000,000, 
compared with $470,000,000 for 1925. Of indus- 
trial corporations’ reports published, 65 per cent 


run ahead of last year and only 35 per cent fall 
behind.” 


a 


Demand the union label, card and button when- 
ever you are spending your union-earned money, 
Be a genuine trade unionist at all times. 


Thirteen 


CHAMPION OF WORKING WOMEN. 
(By International Labor News Service.) 

Miss Mary Anderson, champion of the women 
wage earners of the United States as director of 
the Women’s Bureau of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, walked right into the citadel of 
the open shoppers when she addressed the meet- 
ing of the National Association of Manufacturers, 
pleading with them not to impoverish the millions 
of women they employ by paying low wages. 

“There are over eight and a half million gain 
fully employed women in the United States,’ she 
said, “and of these 4,000,000 are employed in the 
producing and distributing trades. From facts 
we have gathered we know that the future of the 
girl today is closely linked 


with the conditions 


which prevail in the places where she works. 
Want Future for Women. 

“We want to see the girl made an efficient part 
of industry’s machinery, but we want also to see 
that industry offers a future for the woman and 
is an institution which the girl can enter and in 
which she can stay and prosper and grow.” 

Miss Anderson related that a beginning had 
been made and that many industries were offering 
women a living wage. In many parts of the coun- 
try, however, where there was no legal limit to 
the hours of work the Women’s 
hours of work and 
earners. 


Bureau found 


long low pay for women 


Cheap Labor Dear. 


“We have also found a great many employers 
who have seen the benefit of a reasonable work- 
day, who have realzied that cheap labor is dear 
labor, and who have the best possible working 
said. “But the employer 
has gone to the expense of instituting these better 
conditions must often compete with the 
who is eager to get the cheapest product, under- 
bidding his of the 


conditions,” she who 
man 


competitor at the 
workers and the community.” 


expense 


She denied that women wage earners spend an 
undue amount on silk stockings and finery. In- 
stead she showed they were supporting families 
and further that in most instances they received 
much 
work. 


less wages than men who did the same 


Points Out Responsibility. 
Finally, Miss Anderson urged upon the manu- 
facturers their social responsibility to protect the 


working woman as the mother of future 
Americans, 


> 


A Western Congressman, in discussing the 
long droughts that sometimes afflict his state, tells 
this story; 

“One day someone asked an old farmer, ‘How 
would you like to see it rain?’ ‘I don’t care 
about it myself,’ said the old man, ‘but I’ve got 
a boy six years old who would 


yoy 


like to see it 
rain. 


The First Bank in the 
Mission District 


DAUGHERTY DESTROYED PAPERS. 

When Harry M. Daugherty was attorney gen- 
eral of the United States he burned records of 
his brother’s bank in Washington Court House, 
Ohio, which would involve him in alien property 
grait. 

Mal S. 
torney 


former at- 
general and president of the bank, made 
this acknowledgment in the Federal District Court, 
where Harry M. Daugherty is facing conspiracy 


Daugherty, brother of the 


charges. 

The prosecution is attempting to prove that 
Richard Merton, German capitalist, gave $441,000 
in Liberty bonds to the late John T. King, Repub- 
lican Connecticut, 
for “help and speed” in rushing a $7,000,000 claim 
through the office of Thomas W. 


property 


national committeeman from 
Miller, as alien 
office of Harry M. 
general in the Harding 
Miller and Daugherty are charged with 
conspiracy. 

Merton testified that he turned over the $441,000 
to King without asking for a receipt. 

“Oh-h-,” said Federal Attorney Buckner, “the 
relations between you and King in this matter 
were that you trusted each other to carry out the 
agreement, 

ATEN 


custodian, and the 


Daugherty, as attorney 


cabinet. 


said Merton. 


Some of these bonds have been traced to Mal 
S. Daugherty’s bank. The bank’s assistant cashier 
testified that ledger sheets were missing when the 
government ordered her to produce the accounts 
of Mal S. Daugherty, Harry M. Daugherty, and 
Jess Smith, who committed suicide in Washington. 
The government then subpoenaed Mal Daugherty, 
who said his brother destroyed the papers. 

At a Senate committee hearing several months 
ago the Ohio bank president refused to produce 
his books on the ground that the committee had 
no jurisdiction. This question is now before the 
United States Supreme Court. According to later 
if the court rules in 
committee, the decision will be of no value in this 
particular case. 


developments, favor of the 


> 
NOT ALL MISSING LINKS LIVED IN JAVA. 


A professor, digging in Java, Dutch East Indies, 
digs up what is proclaimed as the skull of the 
“missing link’—the ape man. It is expected that 
this relic will prove much. 
The 
Pithecanthropus 
cited 


It is a complete skull. 


name for this ancient 
Erectus. 


about the 


scientific biped is 
Scientists are all ex- 
However, 


great discovery. 


scientists sometimes overlook that which is near 
In the 
United States there have been and there still are 
a few fine samples of Mr. Pithecanthropus Erectus. 


They are to be found in anti-union organizations 


at hand, searching for that which is afar. 


and they are rare and strange birds, indeed. 
> 
Sergeant (angrily)—"“Button up that coat!” 
Married 
dear.’—Answers. 


Recruit (absent-mindedly)—‘Yes, my 


- 


SAFE DEPOSIT DEPARTMENT 


THE COST—Slightly over One Cent a Day 
THE RESULT —- Security -No Worry 


Leave your valuables in a Safe Deposit Box 
or Store Your Suit Cases, Bulky Packages, 


and Trunks in this Bank while on your 
vacation. 


Storage Rates on Application. 


THE MISSION BANK 


Member Federal Reserve System 


Sixteenth Street and Julian Avenue 
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Synopsis of Minutes of October 8, 1926. 

Meeting called to order at 8:15 p. m. by Presi- 
dent Wm. P. Stanton. 

Roll Call of Officers—Vice-President Baker ex- 
cused, 

Reading of Minutes—Minutes of the previous 
meeting approved as printed in the Labor Clarion. 

Communications—Filed—Minutes of the Build- 
ing Trades Council. 


Referred to Executive Committee—From Up- 
holsterers’ Union, requesting the Council to place 
the Kroeler Furniture Company on the unfair 
list. From the National Council for Prevention 


of War, desiring to send speaker (Dr. Wirt) to 
address the Council. 

With—From the American 
Legion, desiring to send speaker to address the 
Welfare Act. On mo- 
tion the request was complied with. 

Report of Executive Committee—In regard to 
the proposal that the Council invest in the pur- 
the 
for 


Request Compled 


Council on the Veterans’ 


Brotherhood 
the 
judgment. 


chase of stock in the Bank, 


matter is referred to individual union 
their good As it 


that the income of the Council is barely sufficient 


will and appears 
for its running expenses, and we are confronted 
with the problem of being represented by a legis- 
lative agent at Sacramento this winter, your com- 
mittee believes that the expense should be borne 
jointly, and therefore recommends that the officers 
of the Council be authorized and directed to send 
out an appeal for contributions to pay the expenses 
of a legislative agent to attend the coming sessions 
of the Legislature in the interest of labor. Report 
concurred in. 

Reports of Unions—Cooks’ No. 
$50.00 to Miners of Great Britain. 
Workers’ 151—Donated $10.00 to 
dorsed the 1 cent gasoline tax. 
The Sixteenth 
the clerks. 


44—Donated 
Electrical 
Miners; en- 
Grocery Clerks— 
and Mission Market is unfair to 
Upholsterers—Are still 


Dieringer Brothers 


carrying on 


fight against and Universal 
Garment Workers 
—Will hold a ball on November 26th for organiz- 
ing purposes; are making progress in organizing 


the trade in this city. 


Furniture Companies. Ladies’ 


Building Trades Council— 
Hales and Lundstrom unfair; also garage at Third 
and Folsom erected by Black Jack Jerome. 
Report of the Law and Legislative Committee— 
Committee arguments in favor of 
proposition No, 4 on the state ballot, the gasoline 
tax, and against No. 8, the state highway measure, 
which rival measure 
favoring the thirteen counties in Southern Cali- 
fornia. On the Council endorsed No. 4 
and went on record as opposed to No. 8. Com- 
mittee further the 
No. 29, 
water bonds, taking such out of the bonding limit 
and establishing a new bonding limit of 12 per 
cent of the assessed valuation of property. No. 
30, to enable the city to purchase land for an 
air port; No. 31, providing for semi-monthly pay- 
days for city employees; No. 32, providing for 
increase in salaries of the Mayor and the Super- 
visors; No. S7. 
Board of Supervisors of 


presented 


latter, ais) a and sectional 


motion, 
recommended 


endorsement of 
following pending charter amendments: 


providing tor approval by the 
appointments and re- 
movals made by the Mayor; No. 38, empowering 
the Board of Supervisors to fix salaries of city 
employees coming under the salary standardiza- 
tion amendment. The recommendations of 


committee were concurred in. 


the 


In regard to request of Iron, Steel and Tin 
Workers of South San Francisco, for assistance 
in securing an amendment to the building code, 
regulating tests and standards of reinforcing con- 
crete steel, the Law and Legislative Committee 
recommended that secretary be instructed to 


secure the co-operation of the Building Trades 
Council in the framing and adoption of such an 
ordinance. Concurred in. 

Auditing Committee—Reported favorably on all 
bills, and warrants were ordered drawn for same. 

Receipts—$457.85. Expenses—$156.35, 

Council adjourned at 9:45 p. m. 

Fraternally submitted, 
JOHN A. O’CONNELL, Secretary. 
> 
LAW’S DELAY SHOWN. 

While the District Court of Appeals has dis- 
missed the special appeal of Sinclair, Doheny, and 
Fall, who are under indictment in the 
oil lease cases, the decision calls attention to the 


criminal 


law's delay when defendants can secure resource- 
ful lawyers. 

When the three men were indicted, their plea 
to set aside the charges were refused by higher 
The Appellate Court permitted them to 
enter a special appeal. 


courts. 
Following this decision, 
introduced by Senator 
Montana, oil lease foe, which would 
the special appeal. Defendants 
attack the validity of the Walsh law, and will 
probably carry the the United States 
Supreme Court. 


Congress passed a law 
Walsh of 
invalidate now 
case to 


Doheny, who secured the Elks Hill oil lease, is 
accused of giving a bribe of $100,000 to Fall, who 
was Secretary of the Interior in the Harding 
cabinet. Fall is under indictment for accepting 
the bribe. The two, together with Sinclair, who 
secured the Teapot Dome oil lease, are under in- 
dictment to defraud the government. 


The civil cases against the three men have 
made greater progress. Two Federal Courts of 
Appeals have ruled that both oil leases were 


secured through fraud. There is no jail penalty 
connected with the civil cases, but they may result 
in a restoration of the people’s property. 


oe 


Demand the union label, card and button when- 
ever you are spending your union-earned money. 
Be a genuine trade unionist at all times. 
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WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST 


The concerns named below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize List’? of the San Francisco 
Labor Council. Members of Labor Unions 
and sympathizers are requested to cut this 


out and post it. 


American Tobacco Company. 
Block, J., Butcher, 1351 Taraval. 
Co-Op Manufacturing Company: 


— 


Compton’s Restaurant, 8 Kearny. 

Compton’s Quick Lunch, 144 Ellis. 

Ever-Good Bakery, Haight & Fillmore. 

Foster’s Lunches. 

E. Goss & Co., Cigar Mnfrs., 113 Front. 

Goldstone Bros., manufacturers of Drread- 
naught and Bodyguard Overalls. 

Great Western Tea Company, 2388 Mission 

Market Street R. R. 

National Biscuit Co., Chicago, products. 

Regent Theatre. 

Steinberg’s Shoe Store, 1600 Fillmore. 

Steinberg’s Shoe Store, 2650 Mission. 

Ernest J. Sultan Mfg. Co. 

Torino Bakery, 2823 Twenty-third. 

Traung Label & Litho Co. 

Union Furniture Co., 2075 Mission. 


All Barber Shopsopen on Sunday are unfair 


The Family Shoe Store 
2412 Mission St., near Twentieth 
Packard Shoes 


Martha Washington 
for Men 


Shoes for Women 


| BENDER’S 


B rf, 
St 
. © Restaurant 

MARKET AT 4TH. SAN FRANCISCO 


tt 


Se aT 
POMPEI! MACARONI FACTORY, Inc. 


Manufacturers of 


HIGH-GRADE GOODS 


Oakland Branch: 501 Franklin Street 
Phone Lakeside 1246 


Los Angeles Branch: 105 Court Street 


2987 Folsom St., near 26th, San Francisco 
Phone Mission 5744 


Prete t eee eee 


eet | 
N. H. HOWARD Phone MARKET 3697 


Sterling Auto Top Co. 


AUTOMOBILE PAINTING 
AND TRIMMING 
633-635-637 GOLDEN GATE AVENUE 


4 


5 

Dr. Wilson 

CURES YOUR 
COFFEE 

TROUBLES 

38c--40c--45c--50c 

2 StOES: Factory: Mission st bet. Tin & sth 
eee. ee 

Now at 1261 Market St., Nr. Hotel Whitcomb 


ED. JONES 
HARDWARE & TOOL CO. 


THE TOOL STORE 


TOOLS FOR ALL TRADES 
HARDWARE, ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 


Phones: Market 994, Market 995 


1261 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
Near Eighth Street 


boo 


aS 


CLEAN LIGHT AIRY 


FLOOR SPACE 
FOR RENT 


SUITABLE FOR 
LIGHT MANUFACTURING 
AND SALESROOM 


ALSO STORAGE SPACE IN 
BASEMENT 
APPLY 
W. N. BRUNT BUILDING 


111 SEVENTH STREET 
NEAR MIssION 8ST. 


Cor. MINNA ST. 
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CANCELLATION OF INVITATIONS. 
By Chester M. Wright. 
(By International Labor News Service.) 

Domination of churches and of the Y. M. C. A. 
in Detroit by powerful corporation interests com- 
mitted to the so-called open shop leaped into the 
limelight during the first week of the American 
Federation of Labor convention, 

Invitations extended by the Y. M. C. A. to Presi- 
dent Green to speak there on Sunday during the 
convention and to a dozen other labor men to 
occupy Detroit pulpits were cancelled upon orders 
of the boards of directors. 

Among the directors responsible for this action 
are men powerful in the business life of Detroit 
and of the country—and sonie are joliticians. In 
the Y. M. C. A. directorate are to be found C. B 
Van Dusen, its president, who is general manager 
of the Kresge five and ten cent stores. Howard 
A. Coffin, aircraft and automobile engineer, is 
another. So is Charles B. Warren, who was 
refused confirmation as United States Attorney 
General by the Senate. Amon the trust2es is 
Truman H. Newberry, originetor of Newberryism 

The action of the churches here is the first of 
its kind in the seven years since the beginning 
by the Federal Council of Churches of the practice 
of arranging for labor sermons in convention 
city churches. 

Apparently the wishes of the pastors were not 
considered, for the Ministerial Association has 
not cancelled its arrangements to have its Monday 
meeting addressed by John P. Frey of the Molders’ 
Union and editor of its journal. 

The Detroit Board of Commerce, in its organ, 
the Detroiter, plainly declares the issue to be the 
“open shop.” It declares the Sunday meetings to 
have been a part of “the program of the American 
Federation of Labor to make Detroit a closed 
shop city.” 

It proceeds to say to its members and officers: 

“We ask you, as the supporters of these 
churches to weigh the matter carefully and fairly 
and advise your minister as to whether or not 
you wish to have your church deviate from the 
program for which it is maintained.” 

That there was a careful weighing 


and a quick 
one—is shown by the haste to withdraw the in- 
vitations. Among the speakers, in addition to 
President Green, there were to have been Matthew 
Woll, Ellis Searles, Major George L. Berry, James 
Wilson, John H. Walker, Collis Lovely, Frank 
Morrison, W. H. Howard and others. 

The convention itself showed its amazement at 
the unprecedented action of the Y. M. C. A. and 
the churches in discussion of the subject in open 
session. 

The Federal Council of Churches, sponsors for 
the program, is humiliated by the action of Detroit 
capitalists and open shoppers, but of course has 
no power to compel the opening of doors now 
ordered closed by the forces here aligned in the 
campaign to crush trade unionism, 

The Salvation Army rushed in where the Y. 
MENG: A, feared to tread and invited President 
Green to address a meeting which it offered to 
arrange and sponsor, either in its large hall or 
in the open air. 

Leading officers of organized labor commented 
as follows on the action of Detroit religious in- 
stitutions in withdrawing invitations to trade 
unionists to speak: 

John P. Frey—‘If the time comes when mam- 
mon dominates the altar, Christianity has passed 
away.” 

John H. Walker—“‘It was Harry Daugherty 
who as an Official of the government, said he 
would use the army and navy to sustain the 
open shop. From all I can learn, I think these 
gentlemen are fit associates of Harry Daugherty, 
and I do not desire to do Mr. Daugherty any 
injustice.” 

T. W. McCullough—‘What shall it profit De- 


troit if it gain a Y. M. C. A. and lose the respect 
of the American people, and that seems to be the 
bargain they have made.” 

Andrew Furuseth—‘The automobile industry is 
taking Detroit the way of Babylon, Greece and 
ancient Rome.” 

George L. Berry—“I don’t know that we have 
ever had such a complete example of autocracy 
in America as we have had here this week.” 

4 
GOES OVER TOP. 

With almost $600,000 now definitely raised in 

sales of stock and surplus, the Union 


Labor Life 
Insurance Company is so close to going over the 
top that it will pass the mark easily before this 
convention is closed, according to announcement 
of President Matthew Woll. 

The Board of Directors has been called to 
meet here and all of the members are in the 
city. In this meeting a final date for closing the 
books will be set. After that date no stock will 
be sold. 

Delegates to the American [federation of Labor 
convention are highly enthusiastic about the com- 
pany and its prospects. More than ever they see 
in this new enterprise an instrument of service 
to labor and they are eager to see it functioning. 
It is President Woll’s estimate that the company 
will begin writing insurance about January 1. 

In their meeting here the directors will have 
before them the question of the selection of a 
staff, including medical and actuarial men. Men 
will be started at the important work of de- 
termining forms of policies and rates. Every- 
thing will be got under way to prepare the com- 
pany to write business. 

It is predicted that more than a million dollars’ 
worth of insurance waits and will be written within 
the first few days of business. Representatives 
of labor banks also are here conferring with 
President Woll to work out close co-operation 
between the company and the banks. 

The fact is that labor is definitely in the field 
of big and important financial operations, with 
the launching of this company and the importance 
of the enterprise becomes clearer to labor men 
each day. 

B. M. Jewell, President Railway Employees’ 
Department, American Federation of Labor, is 
one of the new stockholders as well as Inter- 
national President F. H. Fljozdal of the Main- 
tenance of Way Employees. 
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Phone Hemlock 599 


The Hub Restaurant 


Nielsen Bros., Prop. 
1680 HAIGHT STREET 
Market and Haight Streets 

Branch of 16th Street Restaurant 
3027 16th Street 
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Phone Kearny 1540 


UNION LABEL CLOTHES 


AsSensel 


830 MARKET STREET 
Rooms 207-210 Gillette Building Second Floor 


Corner Ellis Street 


Clever-Up Your Appearance 


—with a smart new Lundstrom or Stetson felt. 
If you want a becoming hat, be coming to 
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HAT COMPANY 


72 Market St. 1457 Fillmore St. 2640 Mission St. 
720 Market St. 26 Third St. 3242 Mission St. 
1120 Market St. 167 Powell St. 
1435 Broadway, Oakland 
226 W. 5th St., Los Angeles 
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FURNITURE 
DRAPERIES 


CARPETS 


On the 
EASIEST TERMS 


EASTERN 
OUTFITTING CO. 


1017 MARKET STREET, ABOVE SIXTH 


STOVES 
BEDDING 


We Give and Redeem American Trading 


St 
Pa - ‘amps 
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WORK. —— 
By E. G Ibott. 
ReGuy, Talbott THE BEST TIME 
The work that brings reward is not labor nor toil, for children to begin saving money is when 
The ploughman turns the furrow in the fallow soil, they are old enough to learn that money will 
And after sun and rain the ripened grain he reaps; buy things. Let your children have bank 
Titer hare dc ataticedainachncies "fives (tate . By accounts of their own and encourage them 
oe ee pEt : EE LEAS Seis AHIMA (kor heh Neale tele to save for things they want. Start their ac- 
nowed heaps, counts at the Humboldt Bank and get one of 
r ‘Book Banks.” 
To toil and sweat for daily bread is not to work; 
The toiling laborer his task is wont to shirk, HUMBOLDT BANK. 
The worker who produces is akin to God, SAVINGS COMMERCIAL TRUST 
While he who merely toils is but an earthly 783 Berke Street, near Fourth 
lod = San Francisco, California 
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DRINK CASWELL’S COFFEE 
Sutter 6654 GEO W. CASWELL CO. 442 2nd St. 
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259- 273 POST ST., Near STOCK ON. 
FAMOUS FOR EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


SS. 


Everything for 
your home— 
NXY® Your word’s good 
for all the credit 
you want. 
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In and out of school 


O shoes more nearly reacha young girl’s ideal of 


style and comfort—or her parents’ desire for 


quality and economy—than our Juvenile shoes. 


Sauterne 
Leather. 
11% to 2, $2.75. 


The smart pump pictured is in 


Calf and in Patent 


Sizes 814 to 11, $2.50; 


Young Ladies’, 214 to 6, $3.25 


SAN GS: b 
ae / Tiled 


B.KATSCHINSKE 

825 MARKET ST. AND MISSION AT 22D 
SAN FRANCISCO 

525 Fourteenth Street 


SHOE 
STORES 
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MISSION STORE 
OPEN 
; SATURDAY 
EVENINGS 
Until 9:30 


<. Gs Oakland 
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Brief Items of Interest 


The following members of San Francisco unions 
died during the past week: Joseph Kelly of the 
letter carriers, Patrick Costello of the municipal 
carmen, Jules Lavigne of the coopers, Emmet J. 
White of the teamsters, Charles Smith of the 
marble cutters, Ernest Meyer of the cigarmakers, 
Louis R. McCorrison of the granite cutters, Mike 
Petrovich of the dregemen, Conrad Kohler of the 
janitors. 

At tonight’s meeting of the Labor Council there 
will be present a representative of the American 
Legion to address the Council on the matter of 
the veterans’ welfare measure which will be on 
the ballot at the November election. The Council 
has already endorsed the measure, but the Legion 
desires an opportunity to explain it to the dele- 
gates. 

Cooks’ Union No. 44 has contributed an addi- 
tional amount of $50 to striking miners of Great 
Britain, as has also Electrical Workers’ No. 15}. 

The Upholsterers’ Union is still carrying on 
its fight against Dieringer Brothers and the Uni- 
versal Furniture Company, against which concerns 
a strike was declared several weeks ago. These 
are now the only shops involved in the strike 
which are still holding out against the union. 

The delegates to the State Federation of Labor 
from the Labor Council rendered their report last 
Friday night. The report was published in the 
last issue of the Labor Clarion. 

An ordinance proposed to the San Francisco 
Labor Council by Iron, Steel and Tin Workers’ 
Union relating to testing of steel for structural 
purposes is to be submitted to the Building Trades 
Council for consideration. 


Bricklayers’ International Union has- subscribed 
to $40,000 stock in the Union Labor Life Insur- 
ance Company, it is reported at the local head- 
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quarters. The financial quota nearly completed, 
the new company will begin writing policies soon. 
it is announced. 

A consistent gain in the finances of Teamsters’ 
Union is indicated by the quarterly report of 
Secretary James E. Wilson. Assets of the local 
are $189,752. Sick benefits for the three-month 
period ending September 30 aggregated $4677 and 
four death benefits totaled $800. The union con- 
tributed $500 during the period to the striking 
British miners and $25 to the Santa Barbara 
Building Trades Council. The total finances of 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters is 
$1,461,979. The transactions for the week in- 
cluded seven initiations, one transfer and $237 
sick benefits. 

Notification that Mayor and Mrs. Rolph have 
accepted an invitation to lead the grand march 
at the thirteenth annual ball of Municipal Street 
Carmen, to be held at Roseland ballroom, Sutter 
and Pierce streets, on the evening of October 20, 
has been received by E. D. Vandeleur, president 
of the carmen’s organization. Mayor Rolph and 
Eugene Clisby, assistant superintendent of the 
Municipal system, who presented the special in- 
vitation to the Mayor, piloted the first municipally 
owned street car down Geary street when the sys- 
tem was inaugurated in 1913. The ball is an 
annual affair, planned to maintain the carmen’s 
sick benefit fund. 


John W. Hays, president, and John J. Manning, 
secretary-treasurer of the American Federation 
of Labor Union Label Trades Department, to- 
gether with all vice-presidents, were re-elected at 
the annual convention. 

In their reports the first two officials stated that 


the demand for the emblem of fair dealing is 
increasing. 


SPEEDING UP MEANS MORE DEATHS. 

Speeding up labor is the major cause for 
industry killing three men every hour in this 
country and for the injury for at least four weeks 
of 700,000 workers annually, said E. H. Lewinski 
Corwin in an address before the American Hos- 
pital Association. The speaker is director of 
the hospital information bureau of the United 
‘Hospital Fund of New York City. 

Other reasons for the increase or fatalities are 
the large number of new employees, following the 
last depression, and the refusal of employers to 
install safety appliances. 

“Many firms,” Mr. Corwin said, “have dis- 
charged their safety engineers and entrust the 
work to welfare departments that possess no 
expert technical knowledge.” 

oe 
PEOPLE’S RULERSHIP FACES ATTACK. 

“There is an organized attempt throughout the 
world to discredit representative government,” 
said Andrew Furuseth, president of the Interna- 
tional Seamen’s Union, at a mass meeting in 
Portland, Or. The speaker cited a number of 
manifestations of this movement. 

In discussing the efforts of workers to improve 
conditions, the speaker said: “No honest man 
ever bought a gold brick.” He used this in con- 
nection with his attack upon proposed short cuts 
to the industrial millennium, and he showed the 
dishonesty of trying to get something for nothing 
—or for less than its value. 

“The man who buys a gold brick does so in 
the belief that it is stolen goods or in the knowl- 
edge that he is taking advantage of another’s 
necessity.” 

Another figure used by the speaker was in his 
warning against labor adopting the tactics of the 
cuckoo, which lays its eggs in the nests of other 
birds for them to hatch. Labor must hatch its 
own eggs, he said. 
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STOCK HAS NO STANDING. 

Holders of second and _ third mortgages are 
better protected in their investment than a holder 
of preferred stock in a corporation, Bainbridge 
Colby, former Secretary of State, told delegates 
to the annual convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Securities Commissioners, 

“Tt is difficult to define the status of the pre- 
ferred stockholder,” said Mr, Colby. “He is not 
a participant in the direction and control of his 
corporation; this is expressly denied to him. 
Surely, he is not a creditor. He is an investor, 
and an investor on the poorest terms of them all. 

“Even the common stockholder is now assigned 
to a special class with frequently no voice in the 
control or management, which is in the hands of 
a small minority that practically represents the 
reserve power of the promoter.” 


Another speaker told the delegates that the lack 
of supervision of the issuance of bonds and 
securities in the state of New York was “a dis- 
grace, anomalous and intolerable.” 


Despite these wornings, workers are urged to 
indiscriminately buy stock in corporations, “that 
they may eventually control industry.” 
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HERMAN, Your Union Tailor 


1104 MARKET STREET 
CREDIT TO UNION MEN 


